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How the Bennetts 


Made a Life-Long Dream Come True 


By DOROTHY K. BENNETT 


HE total is $5,875.00,”” my husband declared 

one night, months ago, as he laid aside the 

pencil with which he had been figuring. I 

gasped. More than five thousand dollars! It 
scarcely seemed possible that we had contributed that 
sum to the landlord, in the years that we had been 
“keeping house.’”’ And what had we to show for it? 
Not a blessed thing, but a neat stack of rent receipts! 
Well, thank goodness, our rent paying days were nearly 
over. We had already selected a lot in a suburban 
neighborhood. Even then we were planning the details 
of The Home That Was To Be —the realization of a 
life-long dream. 


A Friend Recommends the Use of 
Bishopric Stucco and Base 


If you have ever set out to build a home you know what it 
means. One by one we considered — and discarded — 
all of the standard building materials — wood, brick, tile, 
stone, etc. The expense seemed to be more than we 
could afford. It began to look — and the thought was 
ever so dreary!— as if we would have to postpone our 
building operations for a time. 

And then, one day, my husband and I chanced to discuss 
the matter with an acquaintance — an authority on 
building materials. 

“T am confident that I know of a building material that 
will solve your problem,’ he said. Then this man told us 
about Bishopric. 

Of course, we were interested, and determined to find out 
all about Bishopric at once. We found the leading 


“It is cheaper 
to build 
than pay rent” 


building-material dealer, in our town, only too glad to 
enlighten us. To our surprise we learned that Bishopric 
was not only the best stucco unit, but likewise the most 
economical. 


The dovetail key construction of the Base, plus the solid 
fibreboard back-ground, we were told, made an actual 
saving of 25% or more in stucco and plaster materials. 
Being packed in rolls, Bishopric Base also saved a great 
deal of labor in handling and applying. 


Saves Coal in Winter— Means 
Greater Comfort in Summer 


My grandfather used to have a saying, “You can’t tell anything 
about a house until you’ve summered and wintered in it! Well, I 
am writing this little experience after spending more than a year in 
our Bishopric home. Our delight in it grows greater every day. 
Last Winter we burned from one to three tons less coal than any of 
our neighbors (our home is the largest in the block) and all Summer 
we had the reputation of having ‘“‘the coolest house in the neighbor- 
hood.” 


Do you wonder, then, that we go about singing the praises of Bishop- 
ric? It has indeed made our life-long dream come true! 
(Signed) DOROTHY K. BENNETT. 


BISHOPRIC STUCCO endures in every clime, retaining its 
strength and its original color in temperatures of either extreme. 
Economical in original cost, negligible in upkeep, warm in winter and 
cool in summer, BISHOPRIC STUCCO over BISHOPRIC BASE 
not only wins friends but keeps them. And no wonder, for it yields 
itself to any form and endures from generation unto generation. 


An interesting booklet ‘“‘Bishopric for All Time and Clime,’’ illus- 
trated with photographs of beautiful houses built with BISHOPRIC 
STUCCO, plaster and sheathing units will be mailed you Free. 


Bishopric is sold by Dealers Everywhere 
%e BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING @ 


725 ESTE AVE. CINCINNATI. OHIO 
Ty LOS ANGELES OTTAWA 


NEw YORK CALIFORNIA CANADA 
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Edo no purchasing, 
but shall be glad to 
give the address where the 
various articles mentioned 
may be purchased, upon re- 
ceipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Address 
Mary Jackson Lee, 
200 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 














200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


ALWAYS think a living-room needs a 

clock. Aside from its convenience, there is 
something about the friendly ticking which 
seems to add a human interest to the room, a 
feeling that it has a presence in it. Perhaps we 
do not always realize this 
until the clock stops sud- 
denly and then we miss 
its companionship. I have 
recently acquired such a 
good-looking clock in a 
mahogany case that I want 
to tell you about it, and 
about the other models 
which the same firm makes. 
My clock is like Figure 1 
and is called the Copley. 
It stands 153” high, and is 93” wide. The face 
is of old ivory color which contrasts very 
prettily with the dark mahogany case. In the 
lower part of the case, as you may see, is a 
little colored picture of a ship. The clock has 
an eight-day movement, and the hours and 
half hours are struck on a cathedral gong. The 
price of all this comfort and beauty is 
only $16.50. 





FIG. I 


NOTHER good model of a clock 
is the Concord, which is shown 
in Figure 2. We are all familiar with 
this model which has been a favorite 
in New England homes for many 
years, and is associated in our minds 
with comfortable, homey rooms, 
with braided rugs and rocking- 
chairs, to say nothing of rows of blooming 
geraniums. At least, that is the picture this 
clock calls up to me! The Concord is 13” high, 
and 93” wide. Like the Copley, too, it has a 
little ship picture. The price is $13.50. 


ISTINCTIVE as a wedding present, or 
specially pleasing for a man’s desk, is a 
tray in solid marble which is carved to repre- 
sent a slice of bamboo plant, with the joints 
modeled naturally on it (Fig. 3). The marble is 
light gray, with darker markings, and the tray 





FIG. 2 





is 6” across. A beautifully modeled animal 
walks on the side of each tray, and these ani- 
mals are the work of a famous animal sculptor, 
Maruki, of Japan, whose work is well known to 
artists and collectors. There are two models of 
animals from which you may choose, one a 
lithe panther, and the other a very natural 
tiger. Each animal is about four inches long, 
and is a fine piece of sculpture. These trays 
may be used either for ashes, or for cards on a 
hall table. The price of each model is $11.00 
and must be sent by express. 


H*E you seen the little cedar chests which 
are only half the size of a cigar box, yet 
emit fumes of cedar all summer long to the 
undoing of the most wary moth? Or the little 
chest may have an aroma of lavender, if you 
prefer. With lavender or with cedar 
the price is $2.00 complete, and a 
cedar refill may be bought at any 
time for $1.00. If you use the chest 
with cedar just place it in your closet, 
and invisible harmless fumes will 
permeate your clothing with the 
fragrance of cedar. Next season, 
when you put your clothing away 
again, all you will need will be a new 
cedar refill. The odors escape from 
these little chests through perforations in the 
tops. i 


HINESE brocades, 27” wide, at $3.50 per 

yard, are unusually rich and interesting 
in effect. They come in the most beautiful 
colors: fawns, several shades of blue, plum, 
grays of a silvery tone, pinkish apricots, wister- 
ias, white, black, and many other colors. This 
material is exquisite for curtains, and was also 
popular last winter at Palm Beach for dresses. 
The fashion magazines say the vogue for dresses 


of this brocade will be in full force this summer, 
and New York shops are already showing them. 


HE most amusing cigarette box I have 

seen for many a long day takes the shape 
of this little Marblehead sea-chest (Fig. 4). 
Can you imagine anything more appropriate 
for a country house, or for a boat, than this 
nautical container? It is 6” long, by 3” wide, 
by 2” deep, and it may be ordered in blue, in 
gray, or in green, all the colors having an 
antique finish. On the top of each box is 
painted a clipper ship, encircled with rope, 
in colors. The little handles on the sides are 
made of rope, and on the front you may have 
printed without extra expense any name, 
either person or boat. The price of the chest is 
$7.50 each, including postage. Each chest will 
hold 100 cigarettes. These little boxes are 
accurate reproductions of the sea chests which 
always held the belongings of the sailors in the 
old days of the Merchant Marine. 


OMAN pongee comes in both natural and 

in twenty other colors. It is 33’ wide, 
and is priced at $1.50 per yard. Listen to the 
colors, and I am sure you will find your hand 
reaching for your checkbook. Here are some 
of them: orchid, cinder gray, crabapple, beige, 
jade, Imperial yellow, Chinese red, lacquer, 
Copenhagen, Castilian red, and Mandarin 
rose! Which will you choose from this palette 
of loveliness? 


O many of us are making petit point em- 
broideries nowadays that I think this foot- 
stool without a cover may appeal to many of 





FIG. 4 
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SHEETROCK 


The FITREPROOF WALLBOARD aleebiacs 
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“THE HESSIAN ANDIRONS 
Height 17”, Wt. per pair 24 Ibs. 


Either style $5.00 per pair 
F.O.B. Albany, N. Y. 
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GEN. PUTNAM ANDIRONS 
Height 14%”, Wt. per pair 28 Ibs. 


Albany Foundry Company, Albany, N. Y. 


(Remittance must accompany order) 

















Make Art Objects 


Like These Yourself 







Do This Profitable New Work at Home 
You can easily make extra money 
at home in spare hours. ‘estigiacs 
ting candlesticks. toys 
Send for FREE BOOK balttion 
how to become a 
member of Fire 
side Industries, 
national organiza- 
m tionof co-operative 
home-workers. 


Send 2c for postage 
on beautiful book 
giving full details, 


Dept. 887, Adrian, Michigan. 





MAKE YOUR 
FIREPLACE 
GENUINE 


Avoid Substitutes 
Use only the original 


* Colonial 
HEAD-THROAT 
AND DAMPER 


No smoking, perfect draft control, insures correct 
no sg of the fireplace throat — the most 
vital par 

With the Colonial Head and our Free plans you 
can be sure your contractor will build right. Write 
for FREE book. Also blue-print showing common 
mistakes in fireplaces. 

Colonial Heads, in four styles of 12 sizes each at 
$5.00 and up, meet every condition in fireplace 
construction. Ask your dealer or write us. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


Also manufacturers of Complete Fireplaces, 
bam pers, Grates, Andirons, Screens, 
Fenders, Hoods, 


4605 Roosevelt Road 


Firesets, etc. 
Chicago, Illinois 








Pleated Lamp Shades of Glazed Chintz 


All Colors. Plain or 
Figured. $1 an inch. 
(Bottom diameter 


All Furnishings 


FURNITURE 
856 Lexington Ave. 
New York 
Bet. 64th and 65th Sts. 








FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES | 





") MARY ALLEN 


YOUR HOROSCOPE 


If you have a question about occupation, invest- 
ments, friends, children, 
business associates, we can furnish you with very 
valuable information. Our clients are successful. 
Prices are moderate and all details are fully ex- 
plained in our folder. Send for it today. 


THE FORECASTERS 
Marion Meyer Drew — Sidney Kimball Bennett 
6363 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, Cal. 


personal development or | 





FIG. § 


you as a suitable subject for your 
handiwork. It is imported from 
Paris, and, as it is shown in Fig- 
ure 5, with a cotton cover, costs 
$20.00. The frame, which is of 
carved walnut, is in an Empire de- 
sign, aS you may see, and it is 143” 
across the long diameter of the oval, 
and 12” across it. It stands 8” high. 
If you can make a cover for it of 
cross-stitch, or petit point embroi- 
dery you will have a piece of furni- 
ture which would cost at least $50.00 
in New York. The stool must be 
sent by express collect to purchasers. 

The cross-stitch pattern, Figure 
6, in the February Window Shop- 
ping Column, would make an 
excellent one to work for a cover for 
this footstool. The price of that 
pattern was $1.25, and canvas 
enough to cover the stool, and wools 
to work the embroidery would cost 
between $6.00 and $7.00 more, | 
am told. 


ERE is the easiest kind of 

fancy-work | have seen in a 
long time, and especially suitable 
for pick-up work for summer days. 
I know many of you will be inter- 
ested in making these bags, and the 
work is a real pleasure, it is so eas- 
ily accomplished. The foundation 
material for the bags is of strong, 
linen net, and enough for a bag, 
with the necessary wools, blunt- 
pointed needles, and book of in- 


structions all come for the low price 
of $2.75, including postage. The 
wools come in all the standard 
colors, and in many delicate tints 
and shades, so you may work a bag 
to match or contrast with your 
summer suits and sweaters. There 
are several patterns from which you 
may choose, one like the basket 
shown in Figure 6, another of 
large open flowers, and still others 
like Navaho rug patterns which are 
excellent to use with sport suits. 
Any part of the outfit may be pur- 
chased separately at any time. 
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FIG. 6 


These bags are specially useful in 
the summer time, as they are light 
weight, and easy to take over your 
arm on your trips to the village 
stores or post office. The shape may 
be either like the one shown, or a 
deep, narrow model, if you prefer. 
If you do not need a bag yourself 
you will enjoy working one or two 
to put away for Christmas as it is 
always such a relief to have a few 
presents ready when the holiday 
rush is on. 
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TODHUNTER 


414 Madison Avenue . New York 
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LANT: 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 





ERNS 





WEATHERVANES 
When requesting illustrations, kindly state particular requirements. 
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FLORENTINE 


CRAFTSMEN 
x 


HIS graceful 

stand of hand- 
wrought iron, with 
copper pot for ferns 
or flowering plants, 
will greatly enhance 
the attractiveness 
of one’s porch in 
summer, and sola- 
rium in winter. It 
is 36” high, and 
costs but $20.50 





Send for 
our illus- 
trated cata- 
logue shou- 
ing many 
beautiful 
things in 

and- 
wrought 
tron. 


THE FLORENTINE CRAFTSMEN 
Masters of the Metal Arts 
45 East 22nd Street, New York City 


No. 2010 























Acquiring Reliable 


ANTIQUE ORIENTAL RUGS 


is only done when selections are made 
from an accredited stock. 


Write for My Descriptive Booklet 
and allow me to send your selection on 
approval, express prepaid. My gener- 


ous offer is proof of my sincerity and is 
based on merit of rugs and right prices 


“My Rugs Have Made Many Happy" 








THOS. F. DAVIS Dept. 10 Skaneateles, N. Y. 
(Successor to L. B. Lawton) 








ANTIQUE FURNITURE FITTINGS 





We can furnish antique brasses from 1680 to 1810 
(Duncan Phyfe) correctly reproduced from originals. 


Catalogue on request 


I. SACK 


85-89 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 








CLIPPER SHIPS 


Reproductions in color 19x 26 inches. Fly- 
ing Cloud, Game Cock, Westward Ho! 
Descriptive circular on request. 


FOSTER BROTHERS 











Arlington “re Massachusetts 
sot t 4 Your favorite photograph 
PMinia ure painted on ivory in water 


Inquiries given prompt attention. 
EDWARD HAUSER 
15 East 26th Street New York, N. Y. 


color. 


. o DUN 
Log Cabin Antiques yew‘ York 
American Antiques at Wholesale Prices. A Few 
Rare—All Good. Special List 
SpeciaL— Curly Maple Mirror Reproductions 
Chippendale and Others-—Priced Low. 
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AnaowpA 


Anaconda Copper, Brass 
and Bronze Products elim- 
inate costly repairs and 
replacements in building 
construction because they 
do not rust. 


Brass Pipe for water supply, 
Roofing Copper for gutters, 
leaders, etc., and Bronze 
Window Screens last 
indefinitely. They are 
cheapest in the long run. 


ANACONDA Brass PIPE 
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Why not certified water/ 


You willingly pay a few cents more so that your 
children may have certified milk. You recog- 
nize it as an investment that pays dividends in 
good health—and saves doctor’s bills. 


But how about the water they drink —is it as pure 
as itcan be? Or is it polluted with rust? 


Anaconda Brass Pipe cannot rust or contam- 
inate the water. Installed in your home you are 
certain that the water from the faucets is clean 
and pure. 


In addition, Anaconda Brass Pipe will last as 
long as the house stands. No expensive repairs 
and renewals. Yet, this complete protection 
adds only about $75 to the cost of the average 
$15,000 house. 


Let us send you our Booklet-—“Ten Years Hence” 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Canadian Mill: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED. New Toronto, Ontario. 


Installed by leading Plumbing Contractors everywhere 
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A Bird 
Bath 


gives a real 
invitation to 
your feath- 
ered friends. 


Our genuine 





Design illustrated 28 inches 
high costs $14 complete. Bowl 
only, $6. 


Catalog shows sundials, 
garden seat, etc. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 


Incorporated 
( Maker of Jaxon Fireplaces) 
Lexington Ave. cor. 65th St., New York 








aincee 
Brothers 


Wrou ught ron Bracket’ 
& 6" diameter Hrass 
Cell Bell — $522 
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F Sepa DSOME pair of book-ends 


takes the shape of sitting 
elephants, with trunks raised in 
salute. These faithful creatures are 
of bronze with an antique green 
finish, and they are 9” high from the 
base to the tip of the trunk. The 
price is $14.50, and they must be 
sent by express collect. 


ATERPROOF taffeta is one 
of the latest fabrics on the 
Its chief use is for curtains 
for shower baths and bathrooms, 
but it is also delightful for lamp 
shades, as the light comes through 
it beautifully. The material is 50” 
wide, and costs $7.50 per yard. 


| About a third of a yard is all that is 


are always charming for coun- 
try houses, and I have found some 
material for them which has been 
tested, and found to be fade-proof 
so far as the spots are concerned 
which will be good news for house- 
keepers, | am sure. This material 
is white, with dots in the following 
colors: red, bue, green, lavender, 
and rose. It is 44”’ wide, and costs 
$1.50 per yard. 














PLAN BOOKS 





Visualize your ideal home—from the 


*“*STUCCO HOUSES”’—Cloth, 14 x 26 
inches, 24 designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 
to $140,000. Price $10.00 delivered. 


Each Contains: 
Exterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Cur- 
rent Estimates, Page of Building Advice. 


Send check or money order or call 
and see the books. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


Planning, Supervision, Alterations 








Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 








COLONIAL 


HARDWARE 


WROUGHT IRON 
FIREPLACE 
FIXTURES 


anes, AND EXCLUSIVE 
ELECTIONS 





















2 terra cotta 1S E:G.7 varied dwellings shown in these books. 
*) beautiful and “COLONIAL HOUSES" —13} x 19 inches, 
. Md 28 two-story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. 

durable. OTTED muslins for curtains Price $4.40 Gdivered, i 
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necessary for a lamp shade. FIG. 8 
I, Wrought Iron . y, ‘ 
' gy ORCH cushions and other out- ROUND lacquered box, made iva Cond taiort NOL nD bulls | 
Siiex74 ~ #722 atl | door accessories are doubly after an East Indian model, CHATTANOOGA ' 
angen useful if made of waterproof fabrics. and silvered inside, is a_ truly TENNESSEE j 
19 st 48%) Street NewYork 4 _ A charming chintz in wavy stripes delectable bit of foreign art. It ee = f 
ma eee —— | appealed to me very much for this holds a tiny glass elephant, whose é 
purpose. The stripes were blue, yel- interior is filled with perfume. The ss 
Hand Wrought Lighting Fire | low, tan, and black, and the wavy _ box is 4” across, and the whole 
AP Sing | effect took off the stiff look which amusing Parisian trifle costs $1.50, i 
English Tin. | stripes sometimes have. This mate- to which please add ten cents for y i 
Height 13”, Width 3347” ah : i 
| Back Projection for wiring 24 “s rial is 34’’ wide, and $2.10 per yard, _ postage. VAUG HANS PEWTER 
! $6.50 electrified ready for use. | 10 CLIFTON ST. 
_ $3.50 unelectrified, for candle. TAUNTON MASS. 
! etre Pret Ynclude epee the ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST’ 
charges an stage. e e 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS sHop | || 2rue Reproductions of Colonial and AWARDS FOR MERIT 
Colonial 64 Charles St., Beacon Hill, Boston, Mass. | MEDAL OF BOSTON SOCIETY ARTS & CRAFTS 
| Early American F urniture ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE ART INSTITUTE CHICAGO 
New nies _COLONIAL— All Brass pane Unfinished or . 
Bird Cage Decorated “TheScrap Bag’’ Hooked Rugs 
4 . . . . At home 
introductory pice in" $850. We noe Antique JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 
te Has J ck F eginst ac sed iInishes “é hd 
Say lied number wi “ A ‘ ‘ b M The Ser. ap Bag a 
sola, so send your order at once. ntique, or m er ap e, Tea Room Antiques ; 
ses se stenting ei 7 t Mahogan Y> American Wal- Lower Village Warner, N. H. | 
nut, Staining, Painting and 3 a 
JANE WHITE LONSDALE Decorating > ry ri 





| Waterproof Chintzes for Porch Cushions 
Send two cent stamp for cuttings of same, stating 
color scheme and other problems in home decora- 
tion. pointmenits by telephone. Specialists in 
personally t tested CONSTANT Ce FABRICS 
for yachts and Se ay’ Mrs. H. E. 
szowee, Margaret O. ith, Decorators, 
340E. 4ist St., New York City. “inten Hill 3554. 


FURNITURE FOR EVERY | ee 
ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 
114 EAST 40TH STREET | 
CALEDONIA 6349 
NEW YORK 


FOR THE COLONIAL HOUSE 
Hinges, latches, shutter dogs and such, 
hand forged by a smithy in the old manner. 
A brochure of designs and tnformation 
on request with four cents postage. 
M.S. TELLER’S COLONIAL 5 gee 
Wall Street, Kingston, 


Pion > Artcraft 
Hand Crafts rm Home Decoration 203 Lexington Ave. 


he ay fee weavers, dyers, potters. 
ew beautiful old texti! 

BESTCRAFTS—SKYLIGHT SHOP Between 32nd and 33rd Sts. 
7 East 39th St. New York City 


This work all done in our own 
studio and personal super- 
vision given each order. 








THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
supplies any book in print at 
the usual retail price. 
Write for catalogs 





Furniture Co. 
New York City 


Caledonia 3144 
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The Beautiful Residence 
of James A. Farrell, South 
Norwalk, Conn. is Jewett 
Equipped—so are these 
homes: 


Sen. W. A. Clark 

New York 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 

New York 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

New York 
Charles M. Schwab 


New York 
Vincent Astor 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
George Eastman 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Payne Whitney 
Manhasset, L. I. 
Marshall Field, 3rd 
Huntington, L. I. 
Seth Thomas 
Morristown, N. J. 
J. Ogden Armour 
Chicago, Ill. 
Harold F. McCormick 
Lake Forest, Ill. 
H. S. Firestone 
Akron, Ohio 
Mark A. Hanna 
Cleveland, O. 
William S. Colby 
Washington, D. C. 
James Parmelee 
Washington, D. C. 
Wm. M. Van Leer 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henry Ford 
Detroit, Mich. 
Sen. W. Murray Crane 
Dalton, Mass. 
King C. Gillette 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Migs tT o'ash ale 


Each Jewett compartment 
is solid porcelain with 
full rounded corners. 
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The Jewett is Part of the Party 


The Jewett Refrigerator is invitingly hospitable on any kitchen party. 
QC) For it not only keeps food in a perfect, healthful state of preserva- 
tion, always——but it lends a tone of refinement_—a suggestion of 
discriminating taste—_and an impression of everlasting quality. 
Q) You can always feel that your kitchen is in keeping with the rest of 
your home——and that your guests will be favorably impressed — 
for Jewett fineness is beyond comparison. | Your inquiry will bring 
complete information on Jewett Refrigerators. 


THE JEWETT REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
124 Chandler Street Established 1849 Buffalo, New York 


EWETT 


SOLID PORCELAIN REFRIGERATORS 
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This BOOK HE decree has of the lamp. The price complete, 
On Home gone forth with shade, is $25.00. This must so 62 Oa 
Beautifying tie Pipi i say express collect to pur- INTERIOR 
ode chasers. 
mii, ent Free room must have 2 DECORATION 
many lamps in it, and ql ECTRIC light shields made of 
<c JORNSONE SOS J gestions "on how to lamps are to be found Semeenil shell are unique and 
: te, cheery and inviting in every shop with any lovely. The shell has a natural A delightfully ar- 
teally refinish and kcep Goodwork. Tura pretensions to decora- iridescence, and a lovely texture. ranged course for 
TE Eee tive proclivities in New These shells are real products of the either professional 
painted ate tyninty ale for the York. In the ‘fashion- sea, and are perfectly flat and trans- or cultural use 
that ‘ambition "without ™euttng corners" able Fifty’s’ I found a lucent. They are products of the sees le ee 
guished as beautituly gs more costly varie- delightful shop given waters about the Philippine Islands, a ee ae oe 
Sis aaa, gob || crew whe ad orcas ave een ed by | eh ee 
West stad send tts book fee and amps and shades, the native Filipinos to take the Startetens. Senden eheel 
one of the best painters in your. locality and learned that the 8 place of glass in their windows. The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. B.7 proprietor prides him- a The craftsmen who make these | INTERIOR DECORATION 
Se tee eee self on having the old- delicate shells into electric-light | 441 Madison Ave. New York 
| est establishment of shades bind them together ingen- Established 1916 
Ta this kind in New York. ’ jously with strips of lead, and | ™ — J md 
Pour Family Portraits Here | discovered an G9 sometimes finish the inside with | Raul ox Welt Guana 





from old daguerreotypes, faded photographs, a bridge lamp, in the popular _ in practically every shape and form 
tintypes, snapshots, etc. Originals restored. | “ae ‘ ° . ° Zé 
, | brushed-steel finish which is called — you could wish in your rooms. They 


| interesting bargain for washes of gold or green through 
done privately in the artistic form of | = : : ° A . . 
you. Figure 9 shows this special which the light shines delicately. 
Sie- ‘Copley Prints — || feature the proprietor is offering us, | These shields and lamp shades come ¢ 
| . . . is . r 





Preserve originals | | A ‘ 
and make unique | | Swedish. It stands 4’ 9” tall, and are not at all expensive, a shield 

gifts to relatives | has an adjustable arm, with a light 32” deep, and 2}” across is $1.25, | These unique and original Ornaments are carefully 

Th | . 2 ° . wl executed out of metal 1 /16 inch thick, about 18 

e 1 | at the end of it which is also ad- a a graceful shape 54 deep, and | inches high, and are fisted black all ready toattach 

to roof, wall, etc. Price $4.25 each or $8 per pair. 


Copley Prints justable in many ways, at your with deep wings 4” on the sides is 
Have for 30 b ° rs ” 
i hallmark of good | | Convenience. With 8’ of cord, and $2.00. Smaller models are $1.00 




















| Other designs. Your own designs made to order. 
a hall-mark of (good Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 
aste | . 
Gifts: your Home, | a charming candle-shaped end for — each. Fale eres end wate Spee bs 
L an hools. | ° . . s, 5 
Send 25 cents for ILLUsTRaTED Cataroave || _ the light, the price complete is only all pray to stench to stops oF porch, 
(Stamps preferred.) It is practicall | - hes ay have Wk .50 each or $6.50 per pair. Other 
‘handbook of American art =) 15.00. This may have a silk or a gy | attractive Animal Designs 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 143 Harcourt St. BOSTON | arc > > | re are All articles postpaid. Circulars of above on request. 
Salesroom: Pierce Bldg., opp. Public aaDeay | parchment shade, in oval, eee dig Utan. | HOUSEHOLD PATENT CO., NORRISTOWN, PA 
oa —-- —! or round shape, with a silver finish 4 —. oer 
—— ~~~ | to harmonize with the steel finish U/ : 
alee Oa bes SP ; Beautiful Wall-Lantern 
| hand-forged, 4’’x 8” 
Special Price - $7.50 
Delivered by parcel post 


\ Tea Room Managers in Big Demand 


Hundreds of new tea rooms, cafete- 


rias, lunchrooms, motor inns, now 
opening every week are crying for 
trained managers. Shortage acute. 






an 





tr 
We receive daily calls for — 
gers, sistant managers, stewards. - ° c Ci si 
ete. — both men and women. | Big the correct gift stone is Turquoise. The useful gifts shown here are from Booklet No. 8 on request 
an “tose one ee ta utives. Kashmir (India) and are handmade from brass and chip turquoise (from Art Lantern Importing Co. 
000 this year Tibet) set in black enamel. No. 481 43-45 Wooster St., New York City 


Fortunes are being made in this new 
industry — fascinating, refined, 
profitable — whether you open a tea 
room of your own or manage one al- 
ready going. You can qualify in a 
few short weeks of spare-time training. 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. T-8201 Washington, D. C. 


Antiques De Luxe 
CATALOGUE AND PHOTOGRAPHS ON REQUEST 
Cuoice Opjects ONLY 
A. B. HERRMAN, 20 Union St., Santa Cruz, Calif. 

















BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR : _ PRRs oxo m 
(1) Paper knife 6%” $1.50; (2) Pen tray 8” $2.50; | 
D0, 3” $2.25; (4) HOROSCOPES 


DECORATION 
(3) Box (hinged lid) 6” $3.50, 4’’ $2.00, 3 








<Corvapentinss Comrves) | Kast b bowl 3” $ (s) C ilehold ” 

Course A — Professional Training Course. | <ashmir beggar bow] 3” $2.00; (5) Candleholder 3% | Scientific Astrology practically applied to Business, 
Comme = — tne Son, aaee we ae Tome $2.50 or $4.75 a pair; (6) Cigarette box 3” square | Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 
Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. (hinged lid) $5.00. Goods sent charges prepaid and GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M.D. 
P. O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Mass. subject to refund if not suitable. Necklaces, earrings | 687 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


and stick pins in turquoise. Send for complete 
ANTIQUES catalogue. 


‘““THE STEPPING STONE’’ FAR EAST IMPORTS CO., 30 Irving Place, Mee! York 


Known from Coast to Coast. Genuine Antiques Only 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 
277 Elm St. Tel., West 1306. West Haven, Conn. 7 stitial me pat eae PS res 








Going to France? 


sac RA IR a ea . "THEN you will surely want to use such a 

golden opportunity to pick up antiques 
that will add charm and value to your 
home, and serve as a happy reminder of F 
your trip. But how can you recognize q 
your treasure and where can it be found? 
The secret is revealed in ALICE VAN 
LEER CARRICK’S 


Collector’s Luck 
| in France 





a tO 





— | 
DUTCH ART POTTER Y—Imported vases, jugs | 
and candlesticks of artistic design and beauti- 
ful shape. Unique, decorative and unusual. 
The anticues of tomorrow. Photos and prices 


on request. 
HOFFMAN & CO. 
112 N. Genois Street New Orleans, La. 














oo PPS Tiyiti) Steps pular guthor of COLLECTOR'S 
: Luc Ck and THE NEXT-TO-NOTHING 
— this summer with this wonder- —_— —— | HOUSE on a through the byways and 
ful ns tea table and serv- No. 6218 Variegated Colors. Each3\4%24%. Per set of 4, fairs of France, and gives yos a tremendc is 
ice wagon. Invaluable when en- | . » ree tock of information about districts, stree’s, 
hii KiueGl in 400 tasve. OU can easily decorate your painted or vera furniture, amp sha pee onnens, bones, pe seen al 
Lightens labor. Saves time. Large etc., with exquisite designs in Floral, Fruit 3ird, Landscape, Conventiona other-of- cementite ten encanett 00 Oss 
top, 3 deep shelves, extra glass Pearl, Silhouette, and Chinese Motifs, by using the permanent A de pry eng end gite to fg ae 
tray, 2 handles, silent 1 
cde Pls. FREE Picture y Bw ey DECORATIVE DECALCOMANIA TRANSFERS Illustrated. $2.50 postpaid 
JUustrated catalogue tells how, Send 4c in stamps The Atlantic Monthly Book Shop | 


Also French Prints in Louis XV_ styles, Antique Portraits, Landscapes 
Modern Designs and figure reproductions of all sorts for Decorative work. 8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass, 


L. C. WELLS, 225 FIFTH AVENUE, DEPT. H-7, NEW YORK 


Special — phy 3 for Factory Offer 
ser- Representatives. 
Cc OMBINATION. PRODUCTS CO. 

















and dealer's name on request. | 








Dept. F-7 Cunard B _ Chicago. 
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“CIGARETTES 
C There's 


something 
about them 
you'll like” 


| 
TAREYTONS ARE A QUARTER AGAIN 
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1 FURNISHING LITTLE TRIPS TO OUR FURNISHING 
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PROTECTION from 
LIGHTNING 








UR dependable copper lightning 
installed, 
are a permanent preventive from harm 
to buildings and their occupants. In- 
applied to eliminate 


conductors, « orrectly 


conspicuously 
your lightning hazard. 








BOSTON LIGHTNING ROD COMPANY 


755 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 























The most wonderful book of home 


1925 EDITION. 
Revised and 


plans ever published by any architect. 
enlarged. 224 pages, heavy covers, nearly 600 illus- 
trations of floor plans, photos of medium cost. Colo- 
nial homes, cottages, bungalows and two-family 
dwellings, an ideal reference book showing size of 
rooms, buildings and a description of each sent post- 
yaidfor$3. Many complete plansandspecificationsas 
bec as $10. Youcannot afford to build until you have 
seen this book, it may save you hundreds of dollars. 


Frederick H. Gowing, Architect 
101 Tremont Street ston, Mass. 





‘‘BRITISH BIRD” 
DELPHINIUM SEED 


The 1925 crop of this famous strain 
is now ready. 40c and 65c per packet. 
LOWE & GIBSON 
Crawley Down Sussex, England 

















THE PROCESS OF MAKING BLOCK PRINTS IS PLAINLY 


SHOWN HERE. THE 


MAN HOLDING THE PATTERNED 


BLOCK IS THE MASTER PRINTER, AND HE WILL PLACE 
THE BLOCK WHICH HIS HELPER HAS PREPARED ON 
EXACTLY THE RIGHT SPOT ON THE PAPER BEFORE HIM, 


THUS MAKING THE BLOCK PRINT. 


THE CONNECTION 


WITH ELECTRIC POWER ABOVE GIVES THE PROPER 
PRESSURE TO PRINT THE BLOCK 


A VISIT TO A WALL-PAPER FACTORY. II 


FTER the wall paper is dry, it is 
run through inspecting and 
measuring machines which are con- 
trolled by quick-eyed operators. It 
is also tightly rolled, after inspec- 
tion, by the same machine, into the 
rolls of commerce. 

As the patterns are being printed, 
they are automatically marked at 
every 48 feet with a colored indica- 
tion on the edge. When the paper 
is unrolled before the inspectors and 
the mark approaches, the machines 
are stopped, and the paper cut off at 
the 48-foot length, which is that of a 
double roll. One end is folded back 
neatly, and the roll is then ready to 
be made up into large bundles of 
fifty rolls which is the commercial 
unit supplied to retail dealers. 

A single roll of wall paper will 
cover 36 square feet, and a double 
roll, 48 feet in length, will cover 72 
square feet of surface. The double 
roll is an economical investment for 
high rooms especially, as the waste 
is much less than in single rolls. 

Another process in the manufac- 
ture of wall paper is called em- 
bossing, and this is done between 


two cylinders, one of steel and one of 


paper hardened to a consistency of 
wood. The pattern is on the steel 
roller, and this is run against the 
paper one until it has made reverse 
impressions on it, so that when the 
soft wall paper is run through it, the 
design appears firmly embossed into 
its surface. We stopped to watch a 
beautiful paper being run through 
the embossing machine which was 
giving a moire, or watered silk, 
appearance to the already finished 
pattern. 

Paper may be put through the 
grounding machine, and given a 
uniform coat all over which is called 
being coated or grounded. On 
paper thus prepared, or toned, any 
pattern may be printed after it is 
dry. 

The last process to be observed, 
is, perhaps, the most interesting of 
all, for it is the hand blocking which 
is a revival — or continuance — of 
the earliest methods of making wall 
papers. As it has the human ele- 
ment, it is the most fascinating to 
watch. 

Hand-blocked wall papers are 
works of art, delicate and beautiful 
as paintings, and requiring the most 

















IRON FENCE 


For Every Purpose 


LAIN and ornamental 
entrance gates—all 
kinds of light iron work. 
Iron and wire Window 
Guards, Balcony Railings, 
Folding Gates, Gratings, 
Cellar Doors, Vases, Set- 
tees, etc. 
Catalog on request. 
Estimates cheerfully given — 
orders filled promptly. 





The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
3341 Spring Grove Ave., 


Cincinnati, O. 























HODGSON faises 
HOUSES 
THERE are Hodgson Portable Houses for 
every conceivable purpose, from small 
summer camps to large, commodious club 
houses. Our beautifully illustrated catalog 
shows many actual photographs of Hodg- 
son Portable Houses. Also garages, dog 
kennels, poultry-houses, etc. Write for 
catalog J to-day. 
E. F. HODGSON CO. 


71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 








FREE Booklets on Water, Light 
and Sewage Disposal 


City comforts in country 

homes are complete and 

trouble - proof even with 

inexperienced operators— 

\\ With KEWANEE Super- 

H} % Built automatic systems. 

KEWANEE printed 

matter will help you. Put 

je your problem up to KE- 
WANEE. 





KEWANEE Kewanee Private Ulilities Co. 
“Bungalow Model” 439 S. Franklin St., Kewanee, i. 


Now $140 KEWAN cE 
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~ecs At Dignifed, exclusive profession 
Little competition. $5, 000 to $10,000 incomes for_exp 
Easy to master under our correspondence methods. Est. Praise 
Assistance extended to students and graduates. Write. 


American Landscape School, 50-MA Newark, New York 
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JULY 1925 
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Entire 


1925 
Edition 
of 
25,000 
Copies 
Sold Out 


June Ist! 








The House Beautiful Building Annual for 1926 


Better even than the 1925 Edition — all new material 


Off Press October 15, 1925 — Price $1.50 





The House Beautiful Furnishing Annual for 1926 


The first of the Furnishing Series — and a beauty! 


Off Press October 1, 1925 — Price $1.50 





Orders now being taken. Quantity 
rates quoted on request. Covers spe- 
cially embossed at nominal charge. 





Atlantic Monthly Co., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 17, Mass. 























Little TRirS To 





‘Tree Surgeons 


are local to you 
Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in 
the employ of The Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Company, Inc., and the public 
is cautioned against those falsely 
representing themselves. 

Without cost or obligation on your 
part, we will be glad to have our local 
representative examine your trees 
and advise you as to their condition 


and needs. 
Save your trees! 


Tear out this ad and attach to your 
letter-head. Mail today. 


Tue Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
219 City Bank Building, Kent, Ohio 








perfect skill in manufacture. The 
illustration shows the process of 
making them. The workman, who 
must have had years of training be- 
fore he can undertake this highly 
specialized work, stands on a little 
platform with his workbench before 
him. At his right hand, at a con- 
venient height, is a table with a 
shallow zinc vat on it, in which is 
the color with which he is working. 
This vat has a layer of thick felt in 
the bottom which holds just enough 
of the color mixture to make the 
impressions. 

A helper must always stand at 
the master workman’s right hand, 
and his duties are to keep the felt at 
the proper degree of moisture, add 
color to it when necessary, and 
smooth its surface with the tier 
brush after each impression, so that 
it is ready for the next application. 
He lays the great wooden block, on 
which the pattern is cut, in the vat, 
the master turns and grasps it, and 
lays it carefully — oh, so carefully 








OUR ADVERTISERS 


on the next block to be used must 
touch in order to make the pattern | 


spaced right on the paper. 


design, and indicates where the pins oe THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


In the picture of the block-print- | 


ing process, you will notice 


a le ‘ 

double-ended wooden handle sus- ( Things 

pended above the block which the | 

master workman is holding upright. | ‘You Ought te 
When the block is laid on the paper 

this handle is attached to it, pres- 
sure put on, and the impression is 
cuickly made on the paper beneath. 
The block is then swung back into 
the hands of the helper who has 
The 
helper then goes to the end of the 
workbench where the printed paper 
lies, and pulls the pattern down so 
that a fresh space appears before the 
craftsman. All is now in readiness 
for a second impression; and so the 
work goes on. One hundred rolls a 
day may sometimes be blocked in 
plain color, but when a more elab- 
the 
The | 


again prepared the vat for it. 


orate pattern is being done, 
work gdes much more slowly. 
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about Casement Windows’ 


It tells you howto have the greatest 
convenience and comfort with 
your casement windows—and hav- 
ing that is merely a matter of know- 
ing in advance the best methods of 
construction and operation. 


Profusely illustrated. Also gives a 
complete description of Win-Dor 
Casement Operators, which en- 
able you to swing your casements 
without opening your screens—the 
most important feature for your 
casements to possess. Write for the 
book today, enclosing 10cin stamps. 


The Casement Hardware ©. 


226 Pelouze Building « CHICAGO 
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day we watched the block printing | 
two blocks, or ‘change blocks’ as 


—  —on the blank paper lying before 
him. Each block has a metal pin 


SMAAK 8a 





















































projecting from each corner which they are called, were being used 
makes marks on the border of the alternately, each with a different 
E tial — 
| THE HOMEBUILDER : 
and | 192 Page Plan Book and Builders Guide g 
| Actual photographe ap sc, ane of ovr a hundred moder- 4 
. Valuable information is ing your home-- by 
Builder Cos laa 
ve b eee TO $1000 . 
The book em fo} fal privileges in loqze ithe National Homebulders So H 
Will produce greener lawns | Bremeet ae ie Fo, aio cogints ae | 
and se * ia Our ould you like yourgarden ge - Se been : 
. : ure? | i 
free illustrated booklet, the pecfect pict | i 
“Soil-Improvement.” will Shen choose from the felstone | — : 
"te agi I ae bl collection the most beautiful pPonasetieer’s i 
W a .. Me / Oe 40 stone a furniture made. 306 Hofman Bldg. | 
nee ey a Our handsome new catalog. Detroit, Michigan 
Hyper-Humus Co. with move thana hundted & 
NEWTON, N. J. quifite defi Ens, , mailed onrequest. - sadam —o. a 
CYhe FELSTONE COMPANY Inc. | 
BILTMORE - NORTH CAROLINA 
| “ Cras tence e | 
B | ' 
oO 
Oo A B | 
3 IES pte oi “Homes vy Houses."’ Compacts Res ene 108 ys 
trations of 4 to 9 rooms, INGLIS 
wp tnd eT a Snow White Steel | REAR erg sont 
galows po ponte ene $2.00. Postpaid. INCE we int d d Ss | “THE. BUNGALOWC RAFT CO = 3 
Spantsh uad italian Bungalows"’ contains 38 A roauce now- | §27 I. W. Hellman Bidg., Dept. H, Los a Cal. j 
of Une py pullr bungalows. Price $1.00. Post- white Steel Medicine Cabinets ||| | 3 
sie CEORCE PALMER TELLING ~ in 1910 their beauty and utility 
| 110-A E. Union St. Pasadena, California ~ have made them Standard for all 
L classes of modern homes, hotels 















and apartments. 

Numerous other makes have since 
been put on the market— but none 
so beautifully hand - finished; — | 
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SCHOOL si Hon’ TICULTURE none so good at Our prices — Rone F The amusing adventures of a 
Style F ae better at any price. Free booklet ; 4 

Women tyle I, to recess. oh young couple who begin married 

Courses et... pPnsinncs Growing, Land- on request, lif : th ul sal $1 an 

ife in the suburbs. .2! 





scape Design, Fruit Growing, Poultry, 
Bees, et« 
4 


At all dealers; or write us. 








Course begins Sept 
= OF ~ HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
. ‘ oures eo ‘i A-y to Makers of Hess Welded Steel thal THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 
$ . Miss Louise C weer, Di- 1219 S. Western Avenue, Chicago 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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Herringb Ils and ceili 

-| Herringbone walls and ceilings 
| doesn’t take long for the average it very definite advantages over all other 
_ wall to lose its first fresh charm. A kinds. For instance, the plaster curls 

j year or two—a little settling of the through and around the mesh which 
- 3 house—and ugly, disfiguring cracks ap- becomes so securely embedded that its 
- § pear—lath marks that streak the ceilings grip cannot be loosened by sudden jars, 
- | or cracks that mar the symmetry of the or even the warping of wooden supports. 
ri walls and ruin the decorative effects. With these facts in mind, it’s easy to 


us- 
SH 
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That’s why you'll find the walls and 
ceilings of so many modern homes 
plastered over Herringbone Metal Lath. 
This reinforces them, preserves them, 
and makes them proof against cracks. 
And then, too, fire-resisting construc- 
tion means so much! 


Of course, everyone recognizes the su- 
periority of metal lath. And the excep- 
tionally small mesh of Herringbone gives 





Member National Council for Better Plaste 


ring 





see why Herringbone cuts maintenance 
costs and saves frequent redecorating. 
Any good builder or architect will urge 
its use. Its first cost is little more than 
ordinary wood lath and it is immeasura- 
bly cheaper in the end. 


You will find our illustrated booklet 
“Building for Permanence and Beauty” 
exceedingly interesting, instructive and 
well worth reading. Write forit. It’s free. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 







Branches and Sales . in Principal Cities 


erringbone 
Rigid Metal Lath 

















pire TRIPS Bc OUR ADVERTISERS 


TONE lEx 


Beautifies Masonry 


The beauty of stucco, brick 
or masonry is enhanced and 
made permanent by Truscon 
StoneTex. This protective 
waterproof paint prevents 
weather stains and cracks, 
keeps your house looking 
new and lasts twice as long 
as ordinary paints. 


Write for color chart 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
215 Truscon Bldg. DETROIT, MICH. 


Up-To-Date HOUSE OWNERS 


are particular about having no disreputable 


corners on the Estate. 





Does YOUR Backyard 
look like this ? 


Z 














part of the design on it. The color 
was a rich green, and the pattern a 
delicate Empire design. It was fas- 
cinating to see it appear on the 
paper after the pressure of the 
heavy blocks had been applied, and 
we were loath to leave this room. 
Before we went, however, we were 
shown an exquisite paper with small 
landscapes encircled in wreaths of 
morning-glories and trumpet-vine 
blossoms in rich, natural colors, and 
we were told that twenty-three 
blocks went to the making of this 
design, producing thirty colors in 
all. This means, you understand, 
that every foot of the paper had to 
be gone over twenty-three times 
before the desired effect was got. 
The management of a wall-paper 
factory entails much responsibility, 
as not only must the mechanical 
perfection be guaranteed, but also 
the artistic side of the work upon 
which rests the success or failure of 
the year’s business. The manager, 
or managers, must be in touch with 
the ever-changing tendencies of the 
day in decoration, and also be able 
to gauge the taste and requirements 
of the different parts of the country. 
The patterns which are best sellers 
in one part of the country may not 
be suitable for other sections. 
There are different types of paper 
desired in each of the different sec- 
tions which the salesmen will visit 
on their semiannual tours, and all 


will be favorites for a time, then 
back the pendulum swings to bright 
tones, and so on. For the past few 
years particularly bright tones have 
been in favor. About forty to fifty 
new designs are made up every year, 
and the manager of the factory must 
visit the big markets constantly to 
see what the tendencies of decora- 
tion are. Many wall papers are 
adapted from fabrics, both old and 
new, and just at present there is a 
great revival of the ancient papers 
from the early homes of New Eng- 
land. 

It is especially necessary that the 
person who has charge of the color- 
work in a wall-paper factory should 
be highly trained, for it would be 
fatal if his papers were not in 
exactly the shades which had been 
ordered, or were inharmonious, or 
not in the tones which were in vogue. 

A triumph in manufacture was 
achieved by the factory we visited 
when they reproduced the paper 
which was found on one of the walls 
in the ancient home of Paul Revere 
in Boston. When the house was 


‘remodeled, the new paper was placed 


on two sides of the room which had 
the original paper on the other two 
walls, and no one can tell, after the 
most careful examination, which is 
the old paper, and which the new, 
much to the pride of the makers. 
The next time you are redecorat- 
ing your house, and spend many 








60-page 
ference 


POLK’S REFERENCE BOO! 


FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 


‘our FREE Copy 
fb POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


FOLK RECTORY BUILDING 
on Princopal Cases of U S 











LAN BOOKS 


California Style (All-Climate) Homes 





50 god to 10 Ri 
Maan 
Nome? to 10 Ri 
be at na ‘est Stucco Homes 
75 hue and Bungalows $1 
“‘West Coast Bungalow Books”’ 
5 to 7 Rooms, $1; 3 to 5 Rooms, $1 
SPECIAL OFFER: Select any three for $2.50. 
Books and Blueprints sold with Money-Back 
Guarantee. 


E.W.STILLWELL & CO.,Plans, 238 Calif.Bldg.,Los Angeles 
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wearer orf 


UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 


hours poring over samples of wall 
paper, take a little time to appre- 


these subtle distinctions must be 


: SUNDIALS| | 
recognized and catered to by a 


Real Bronze Colonial 





keeps the garbage away from Flies, Sun, Frost i . A ; ‘ ; signs , 
and Prowling Cats and Dogs. The inside bucket | factory which wishes to keep its ciate the human interest and skill Memorial Tablets : 
is protected by the Metal Receiver. A PERMA- 2 x » x " Also other garden ; 
NENT INVESTMENT. products in favor. which is behind its manufacture, requisites 
Manufactured by 


Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
23 Farrar Street Lynn, Mass. 
Established 1899 
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Safest dog for children. 


Any age, any color, imported 


stock. Send tor desc 
and free lists 
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JEFFERS 

















BIRDS ARE NATURE LOVERS 
All Prefer RUSTIC Houses 





3 for $5.00 and Postage. Weight of 3, 9 Ibs. 


CRESCENT CO., “Birdville” 





GARDEN PIECES 


FROM '25—uPwaRD 
PAUL: REVERE 


shot inshalieon 








TOMS RIVER, N. J. | 








BRIGHTON ‘MASS 








We learn that colors run in cycles 
in the wall-paper business: some 
years the preference will be for all 
light, gay colors, then sombre ones 


and you will realize why its charm 
is so great, and why a warm per- 
sonality seems to breathe from the 
rooms where it is used. 














FIRST PRIZE—$500 


| Alice Bolam Preston 
| Beverly Farms, Mass. 











THE 


First Prize Cover 
WILL APPEAR ON THE 
August 
House Beautiful 


& 


Reserve your copy 
now 











The M. D. JONES CO. 
Concord Jct., Mass. 


Send for illustrated 
Catalogue 

















To help keep 





children well — 





Dr. Richard M. Smith, the 
nationally known children’s spe- 
cialist and author of The Baby's 
First Two Years, has written a 
new book which will be of the 
greatest value in guiding the 
health and habits of children 
during the extremely important 
years from two to six. 

No one concerned with the care 
of children will want to be 
without 


FROM INFANCY 
TO CHILDHOOD 


By RIcHARD M. Situ, M.D. 
($1.25 @ copy) 


The Atlantic Menthly Book Shop 
8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
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| poet great wood Pry 


California White Pine - 


BBE 
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‘Personnel of the yury: 


The Architect, The Builder, 
The Carpenter, The Lumber 
Dealer, The Sash and Door 
Manufacturer, The Pattern 
Maker, The Frame Manufac- 
turer, The Shipper, The Cab- 
inet Maker, The Wood Tech- 
nologist, The Painter, The 
Manual Training Instructor. 


California Pine is proclaimed 


“The Window Wood” by America’s great wood jury 


of men whose business it is to know 

woods and wood values—long ago discov- 

ered that California Pine is ‘the window wood.”’ 

Should you ask them wny, they reply: 

‘‘Because this wood is soft, therefore cuts 
easily, with or across the Fg ips chip- 
ping or splitting; is uniform in texture, giv- 
ing equableservice inall window parts; light 
in weight, making sash operation easy and 
reducing cost of sashweights; takes nails and 
screws readily, without splitting, anywhere 
they are driven; and thus holds all parts se- 


ditional protection from weathering. Cali- 
fornia Pine window frames and sash retain 
their form and structural unity, regardless of 
the extremes of temperature and humidity, 
because the wood doesn’t warp or twist, 
swell orcontract,tothepointthatmight cause 
windows tostick, becomejammed, orrattle.” 
To you, who are planning to build, these 
facts, based upon years of —— are proof 
that your investment in California Pine win- 
dow frames and sash is protected. 
The cost of California Pine is within the purse- 
reach of every home builder, because of the 





curely in accurate joinery. 
Being light in color, less 
paint or enamel is re- 
quired; whileready absorp- 
tion invites paint-oils and 
retains pigments. Freedom 
from ‘grain-raising’ main- 
tains smooth, unchecked 
painted surfaces, without 





“WINDOW-WOOD” qualities, and 
others of like value, make California 
Pine the favored wood for practically 
every homebuilding purpose, such as: 
Exterior siding and trim, porches, 
trellis, gateways, doors—exterior 
and interior—interior woodwork, 
mantels,cabinets, bookcases, built- 
in-conveniences, etc.; structural 
framing, sheathing, sub-flooring. 


large production, nation- 
wide distribution, and an 
pre ak | mba sae 
ments of the next 200 years. 

By using California Pine 
you will havea better home 
to live in, the minimum of 
repairs, and the maximum 
resale value, should you / 
ever want to sell. 








peeling, thus providing ad- 







(trade name) 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION gies) 
Also producers of 


CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR * CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR 


& g oy |! 
fornia ee 
d eo - Calitornia Sugar Pine 
Name 


* CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 















\ hy had 
“Don’t stand blindfolded 
when you build 


Everyone who builds a home 
should know the A BC's of build- 
ing. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes” contains 
valuable home-building informa- 
tion set forth in simple, easily 
understood terms, with graphic 
illustrations of the various oper- 
ations incident to construction; 
also many reproductions of attrac- 
tive homes. An hour's time with 
this book takes the mystery out of 
building. Simply fill out the cou- 
pon and mail now. It’s FREE. 







This book will 
be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the 
coupon and mail 
now. 


Pine Manufacturers Assn. 


“Pine Homes.” 








i 


eoeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
} California White and Sugar 


650 Call Bldg., San Francisco 
Please send your book 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





In 


Means’ HANDWOVEN 


Old Rose 
Sunset Rose 
Orchid 
Hydrangea 
Canterbury Blue 
Daffodil 

Walnut Brown 
Buff 

Jade Green 
White 


The Means’ Handwoven Couch Blanket is made from new comes" in the 


COUCH BLANKETS 


The rich warm tone that cheers and delights 
A blend of orange and rose 

Rare old lavender 

A delicate blue hidden by a puff of smoke 
Reflection of summer skies 

Flashing sunshine 

The mellow tone of old wood 


A light brown like the inside of a chestnut burr 


A light soft green 
The cream white of new wool 


basketweave pattern and comes in two sizes, $10 an 


Order your favorite color by mail or send for folder and color samples 


THE MEANS WEAVE SHOP, 118 Howe St., Lowell, Mass. 


Beautiful 
Garden 


Colors 


Made on the old 
Colonial Hand Loom 


We also make Basketweave Baby Blankets that are woven by hand 





RING new beauty to the American 

home with Verticolor,the new type 
Porch Shade by the makers of Aerolux. 
Broad vertical ribbons of contrasting 
color are hand-blocked in tan and 
green, and green and French grey, on 
clear grain linden wood. Colors are water- 
proof, forced in under great pressure. 


All Aerolux Porch Shades give the owner 


complete privacy with full length ventilation. 
Equipped with rust proof fittings, and exclu- 
sive Aerolux mechanical features, that make 
these shades as easy to operate as they are 


to install. 


PEELE ELLE UEDA dd be 


Watch for local announcements. 


The Aerost.ade Company, 2535 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


Aeroiuz shades also made in conventional solid 
colors and horizontal stripe combinations 


, JAAEROLUX 


newV erticolor Porch 
Shades at your deal- 
ers. Write for Free 
, Booklet illustrated 
' dn color ‘*Better 
Parches.” 
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AMONG 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


C. J. Monro who designed our 
cover this month is an artist living 
at Pelham, New York. His de- 
lightful design was among those 
submitted in our Second Cover 
Competition. Contrary to the 
custom which we have followed for 
the past two years of using the 
design which was awarded the 
First Prize in our Competition as 
the cover of the issue for September, 
this year the prize design in our 
Third Cover Competition will be 
printed as the cover of our August 
issue. 

* * * 

O us, one of the most interest- 

ing features of this month’s 
issue is ‘The House In Good Taste’ 
section where we have published 
some photographs of the interior of 
the house of Eugene Klapp at 
Sandwich, Massachusetts. Years 
ago—in December 1896, to be 
exact — Mr. Klapp who is a civil 
engineer with a three-fold hobby 
for interior decoration, house build- 
ing and gardening, published in 
Chicago the first issue of House 
Beautiful, a copy of which is one of 
our most valued possessions to- 
day. Also those who are fortunate 
enough to have the early numbers, 
long out of print, will find many 
articles signed Oliver Coleman, 
which was the pen name of Mr. 
Klapp. So it seems preéminently 
fitting that House Beautiful should 
now have the privilege of showing 
Mr. Klapp’s home. Two photo- 
graphs of the garden of this house 
have already been published in our 
issue for last March. 


* * * 


T is with regret that we reach the 

final article in Rudolf M. 
Riefstahl’s series on textiles, and 
also the last of Edwin Bonta’s 
‘Small-House Primer,’ although 
this, we are glad to say, will be re- 
printed next fall in book form as an 
Atlantic Monthly Press publication. 
{Those of our readers who sent in 
letters for the second and third Let- 
ter Contests, ‘What is Wrong with 
This Room?’ and ‘What is Wrong 
and What is Right with This 
House?’ will find printed on pages 
62 and 64 the letters to which Mr. 
Bonta awarded the prizes. 

We were much interested to re- 
ceive the following from the author 
of one of these prize letters: — 
Dear Sirs: — 

Permit me to thank you for the award 


inthe Third Letter Contest and to express 
my appreciation to Mr. Bonta for his 


selection of my letter. I felt that I had 
already been rewarded by the informa- 
tion absorbed from his extremely help- 
ful articles and the experience gained in 
the effort to criticize the house intelli- 


gently. 

In buying and renovating a two- 
hundred-year-old house we have been 
continually guided by our files of the 
House Beautiful. The garden owes so 
much of its plan to the same source that 
we call it the ‘House Beautiful garden.’ 
The prize check is to be devoted to the 
purchase of Madonna lilies, hybrid del- 
phiniums, tulips, flowering crabs, and 
other treasures. 


* * * 


UR mind is almost incapable 

of grasping the Aladdin-like 
convenience of being transported 
from our home to our office by 
merely pressing an elevator but- 
ton. Such a convenience, however, 
is enjoyed by Thomas Hastings, 
photographs of whose apartment 
on the roof of a skyscraper office 
building in New York, were sent us 
by Harriet Sisson Gillespie. 
Miss Gillespie also collected for us 
the material on the farm group in 
Perrysburg, Ohio, laid out by 
Alfred Hopkins, a New York 
architect who makes a specialty of 
such problems. {This is the first 
time we have had the pleasure of 
presenting any of the work of 
Clarence Mack who designed for 
himself one of the delightful houses 
shown on pages 32 and 33. Mr. 
Mack not only designs houses, but 
occasionally furnishes them for 
fortunate clients. {We have pub- 
lished nothing by Howard Shaw 
for so long a time that his is practi- 
cally a new name among our con- 
tributors. Mr. Shaw is an architect 
of Chicago. 


* * * 


T is due to the riding of a pet 

hobby by I. T. Frary, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, that we are enabled to 
present the page of Colonial foot- 
scrapers which were drawn up for 
us by Verna Cook Salomonsky 
from some photographs sent in by 
Mr. Frary, as well as some supplied 
by Mrs. Salomonsky, who also is 
responsible for the page of period 
furniture designs. This series of 
pages should prove valuable for the 
scrapbook of the home decorator. 


* * * 


E regret the error which 

described the interior pic- 
tured in the frontispiece of our May 
issue as in the home of William J. 
Wright, Esq. This view was taken 
in the home of A. Douglas Oliver, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Most of the beautiful things we see and want, cost so much? 
But it’s different with Fenestra Steel Casements. They are 
beautiful to look at with their trim narrow bars, small glass 
lights and cozy, homey atmosphere—AND they actually cost 
as little as wood windows. 

Then think of their practical advantages!—so easy to clean 
from the inside without sitting on the sill or leaning over the 
top!—so convenient to operate, for being steel, they never 
warp, shrink, swell nor stick. They are doubly weathered 
against storms; they admit more light; they control the en- 
trance of breezes from any of three directions. They occupy 
less wall space. 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Cfenestra (Casement Windows 





















































—Extra Window 
Beauty Without 
L.xtra Cost 


Screens are attached on the inside where they are protected, 
and keep the curtains and draperies clean for a longer time. 

It’s surprising, how popular these new casements have be- 
come among builders of even very small homes. Installed with 
equal satisfaction in brick, brick veneer, concrete block, tile, 
stucco or wood, they stand as constant source of pride and 
enjoyment because they are both artistic and practical. 

You'll gain many equally desirable features when you specify 
Fenestra Basement Windows for your foundation walls and 
Fenestra Utility Windows for your garage. All of these Fen- 
estra types may be easily and quickly obtained from your local 
lumber and building supply dealers. 






DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO., C-2258 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Canada 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products., Ltd. 





160 River St., Toronto, Ont. 


fenestr 





commercial buildings 


Wik homes and apartments 
schools and institutions 


all industrial structures 
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August is the Decorating Number 


ND so decorative is the cover — the interior of an antique shop, gayly __ life will be to keep cool. ‘Keep the eye cool, and the battle with the heat is 
colored and quaintly drawn, the First Prize design in our last Cover _ half won,’ says one clever New York decorator, and after you have read her 
Competition — that you would find it difficult to turn from it to the inside of article on the All-Year House you, too, will know how to face the dog days 
the magazine, if we did not whisper to you here that you will find more about __ with something like serenity. 
antiques in the first article. This article describes an ancient Four substantial houses built in different parts of the coun- 
tavern at Hingham, Massachusetts, known as the ‘Old Or- try will certainly interest all who intend to build now or later. 
dinary’ which has long been noted as a hostelry where famous One of these, built of clapboard, follows the lines of the Long 
people met to discuss the problems of the day. These discus- Island farmhouses, while the others are done in stone or brick. 
sions, we will not deny, were held over the tavern tables in Furnishing a five-room house for $500.00 sounds well-nigh 
the taproom which can now be seen as it was originally, even impossible to many of us. One young couple did it, however, 
to its bottles, casks, and demijohns. and did it so well that we persuaded them to write down the 
Farmhouse furniture used to call up visions of rickety story for us, so that those among our readers who are faced 
tables, uncomfortable chairs, and drawers that refused to with the same problem could benefit from their experience. 
close. Now it is much in demand, and to supplement our sup- It is not a tale of unheard-of good luck, but mostly one of 
ply of early American country furniture comes rustic furni- patience and hard work, for both were needed in good meas- 
ture from France which, with its grace of line and sturdiness, ure to furnish this attractive home. 
is entirely adaptable to American homes. An article on Many other interesting things are in store for you in the 
French country furniture is included in our August issue. August issue, but we must not forget an able article on the 
If you are forced to spend July and August in the hot city, different kinds of wood for interior work and for furniture, il- 
you will know that, apart from your work, your chief aim in lustrated by excellent photographs and pen-and-ink sketches. 
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Tebbs & Knell, Inc, Designed by Clarence Mack 


A HOUSE AT LAKEWOOD, OHIO 


A suggestion of the atmosphere of an old-world manor- 
house lingers over this flagged courtyard. Other pho- 
tographs of this house will be found on page 32 
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ONE HOUSE FROM MANY 


Assembled at Harwichport, Massachusetts, from Several Old Cape Cod Houses 


HERE is no part of New England more 
Ke of character and charm than the 
sandy, sunny, pine-scented section known as 
Cape Cod. Storms beat about it on winter 
nights, and wrecks are still cast up on its 
beaches as they were in the days when Thoreau 
visited it, in fact so far back as we have any 
history of the Cape we read of storms and 
tragedy. But there is another and a sunnier 


Photographs by Charles Darling : 


BY ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 


side to this historic section of New England. 

When the summer season comes and all na- 
ture is gay, the Cape emerges from its winter 
seclusion with a vast blooming, and a settling 
of summer visitors. All the small houses take 
off their shutters, and put up their gay cur- 
tains, while tearooms and giftshops bring their 
bright wares and cheer to all highways and 
byroads. Miniature windmills, as well as large 


ones, whirl in every passing breeze, and way- 
side stands for the sale of vegetables, antiques, 
wooden toys, preserves, bayberry candles, 
clam fritters, sandwiches, and many other 
varieties of merchandise are within reach of 
your hand (and pocketbook!) from a motor. 
Architects have long known of the charm of 
the original Cape Cod houses, and have indus- 
triously bought and remodeled the old ones and 





ALTHOUGH THIS IS THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE, IT IS THE SIDE WHICH FACES AWAY FROM THE SEA. THE PROTECTING HOUSE-WALLS KEEP 


THE SEA WINDS FROM THE FLOWER BEDS, WHICH ENABLES THEM TO BLOOM PROFUSELY. 


WHICH HAVE BEEN COMBINED INTO ONE 
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THIS SHOWS PART OF THE COLLECTION OF HOUSES 
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IN THE FIELD BEYOND THE HOUSE 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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A REAL CAPE COD WINDMILL WHIRLS IN THE BREEZES WHICH ALWAYS SING AMONG THE PINE TREES. 


THE CARVING ON THE FRIEZE OF THE SIDE DOOR IS INTERESTING AND IS EVIDENTLY THE WORK OF THE SAME HAND THAT DID THE 


built new ones to look as much like them as 
possible. These Cape houses are famous all 
over America, and have become synonymous 
with ‘a small, homelike cottage, full of comfort 
and charm.’ 

On the tip of a sandy headland, stretching 
lazily down to the great blue bay at Harwich- 
port can be found one of the most delightful 
houses it would be possible to discover on a 
summer’s day; this is the home of James H. 
Foster, Esq., of Cleveland, Ohio. 

After you have driven through the gateposts 
on the main highway and followed a winding, 
sandy driveway which wanders through the 
fields, past the farmhouse, down a little dip, 
and up a little rise, you come upon the ram- 

ling mass of the house as you see it in the 
illustration. To the left is a real Cape Cod 
windmill, and below that, nearer the sea, is a 
large bathhouse, with a wooden walk down to 
the waves which run creamily in on the beach 
below. 

The house is made up of houses, or sections 
of houses, which came from four different 
townships. The guest house, to the east, and 
the garage are from Brewster. Old records 
show that they once belonged to the Snow 
family, and that they were built in 1690. The 
centre house came from East Harwich, and is 
supposed to have been built in 1695, although 
the records are not clear on that point. The 
dining-room came from Dennisport, and was 


DESIGN OVER THE FRONT PORTAL 


probably built about 1710, while the farmhouse 
came from South Yarmouth, and was built in 
1692. 

The contractor who did the skillful work 
which brought all these various parts together 
as one large house was intensely interested in 
the problem, and much credit should be given 
him for his careful handling of the old wood- 
work, and the perfection of the finished struc- 
ture. All the houses were put together with 
wooden pegs which were removed with care 
when the houses were taken apart. Each roof 
was moved in four sections, while the side and 
end walls were transplanted in a single piece. 
The contractor numbered each piece very care- 
fully when he was taking the houses down, and 
was able to rebuild them without losing any of 
the sections. All the houses were equipped 
with the original hardware, and few pieces were 
lost or broken in the rebuilding. 

The Cape Cod ground is so sandy that the 
owner has not made any attempt to have 
elaborate gardens, just the beds of bright, old- 
fashioned flowers which are most in keeping 
with this simple type of architecture. These 
flowers, however, like all those which grow on 
the Cape, are of great brilliancy, and bloom in 
profusion late into the autumn. The posy beds 
in the front yard are kept within bounds by a 
quaint, old Cape Cod fashion of building 
around them a little, low, white picket-fence of 
wood, which is quite decorative in effect. 


Walking up the front path you notice two 
settees with painted decorations which stand 
on either side of it. 

The pitch pine trees give off a heady fra- 
grance in the hot sun which combines with the 
perfume of the box bushes and late roses and, 
coming to you on the sea-laden breeze, makes 
each breath an exhilaration. The sea lies tum- 
bling lazily in the sun in front of the house, and 
dominates the horizon. It looks too innocent to 
be accused of having eaten a boat or two just 
last winter, although its blue-green surface is 
flecked with white breakers on this autumn 
day. 

One of the illustrations shows the view of the 
house which faces the sea in all its rambling 
length. The windmill, the main house, the 
guest wings, the servants’ quarters, and the 
garage, all are pictured here. The east wind 
sweeps across this front yard like a sirocco, 
making it useless to attempt to raise flowers on 
this headland where only the deep-rooted Cape 
grass can withstand the strain. 

The house and all its varied roofs are covered 
with weathered shingles, and the low chimneys 
are white with black tops in the old New Eng- 
land manner. Around the front doors, or 
rather the front front-door, and the rear front- 
door, is unusual carving done with an elabora- 
tion far beyond what you would expect from 
the simplicity of the rest of the woodwork. 

The detail of the front door shows the inter- 
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ALL THE PEACEFUL SERENITY OF A 
CAPE COD DAY IS IN THIS PICTURE. 
THE COOL, AFTERNOON SHADOW OF 
THE HOUSE IS IN GRATEFUL CONTRAST 
WITH THE BLAZING SUN BEYOND 
WHERE THE BLUE SEA STRETCHES 
HAZILY AWAY TO THE FAR HORIZON 


esting formation of the panels, six in all, and 
arranged in a unique way. The hardware is 
wrought iron, and a little ship’s bell hangs on 
the wall to the right, as well as a ship’s lantern 
on either side of the door. The doorstep is an 
old round mill-wheel. The carving of the door 
frame and of the dentil course is naive in its 
simplicity. 

Entering the front door we come directly 
into a tiny hall with almost the steepest flight 
of stairs you can imagine. These curiosity 
prompted us to measure. You may be inter- 
ested in the dimensions which are as follows: 
treads 62”, risers 93’’, while the stairway itself 
is only 233” wide. You will notice the old 
HL hinges on the door to the hall closet, the 
lantern, and the Currier and Ives print of 
‘Henrietta,’ a beauty of the mid-Victorian era, 
which hangs on the stairway. The stairs are 
painted white, with a thrifty pepper-and-salt 
stripe down the middle to prevent footsteps 
from showing as they would on white paint. 

The boards of the wall are very wide here, 
but not so remarkable as some in the living- 
room where there is a partition made of trees 
which were never squared up and where the 
boards still show the taper of the tree trunk. 
The house also boasts some floor boards 26” in 
width, made from the native pine which was 
to be found on the Cape when the original 
house was built. 

The first room to the right of the hallway is 
shown on page 40, in The House in Good 
Taste. This is a perfect reproduction of the 
prim ‘best room,’ or parlor, of a self-respecting 
Cape Cod family of some seventy-five years 
ago. From the crane in the capacious fireplace 
hangs the old iron kettle in which the pease 
porridge or clam chowder was made for supper. 
There are comfortable braided mats on the 
floor, and before the fire stands one of those 
curious Cape Cod ‘cradle rockers’ with a front 
piece of spindles which formed a safe resting 
place for the baby, while the mother’s ever- 
occupied hands were busy with her spinning, 
knitting, or sewing. Here she could sit, and 
keep both herself and the baby rocking in the 
comfortable, unhygienic way of our fore- 
mothers, as she twisted the wool between her 
flying fingers. 

On the mantel is a pair of silver-lustre vases 


THIS IS ONE OF THE SMALL CONNECTING- 
ROOMS BETWEEN TWO OF THE HOUSES 
WHICH HAS BEEN MADE INTO AN IN- 
FORMAL LITTLE SITTING-ROOM WITH 
A PEPPER-AND-SALT FLOOR, HOOKED 
RUGS, WINDSOR CHAIRS, AND SIMPLE 
AMERICAN ACCESSORIES. SAGE-GREEN 
PAINT HAS BEEN USED TO OUTLINE 
SOME OF THE DOOR PANELS AND THE 
CHIMNEY PIECE 
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THIS LADDER-LIKE STAIRWAY CARRIES YOU 
ALMOST VERTICALLY TO THE FLOOR ABOVE, 
IT IS SO STEEP 


with garden flowers in them, and over the shelf 
hangs a colored lithograph of ‘Home and 
Friends’ in the crude art of the day. The floor 
is painted gray, with a salt-and-pepper finish, 
and the bricks around the fireplace as well as 
on the hearth are painted black. 

From this little sitting-room we may go 
into the larger living-room which stretches 
across the full width of the middle house, and 
has a wide view of the sea from all its windows. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Dipping gulls wheel and rise and sail away like 
aeroplanes as you look down the coast toward 
Chatham, and you see the blue water through 
the trunks of the pitch pines before the house. 
Children must have been playing under these 
trees recently for there are little play-house 
boundaries of white shells, with a scattered 
teaset of miniature size lying about on the 


grass. 

The wall paper in this living-room is dark 
tan with an orange tone, and there is a deep, 
hospitable fireplace with a crane and kettle, as 


well as many fine pieces of furniture, notably a 
beautiful highboy against the far wall as you 
may see in the picture. There are soft-toned 
braided mats on the floor, and even the little 
wooden footstool has a cover of a tiny braided 
mat which lends it a very homelike air. These 
handmade rugs must have taken many storm- 
bound days to make. They call up thoughts of 
the long winters when the women busied them- 
selves with their intricate strands, and multiple 
hookings as they were shut into the ‘tumultu- 
ous privacy of storm’ on this wind-blown Cape. 


THE BEDROOMS ARE ALL AS 
SIMPLE AND RESTFUL AS 
POSSIBLE. WHITE PAINT 
AND GAY CHINTZES ARE 
USED IN EACH ROOM WITH 
UNOBTRUSIVE WALL-PAPERS 
FOR BACKGROUNDS. OLD- 
FASHIONED FURNITURE AND 
HOOKED AND HAND-WOVEN 
RUGS ARE USED THROUGH- 
OUT THE UPPER STORY 


THE LONG DINING-ROOM 
BREATHES OF HOSPITALITY, 
AND THE NUMBER OF CHAIRS 
AND TABLES INDICATE MANY 
HAPPY GATHERINGS HERE. 
THE CAPACIOUS FIREPLACE 
HOLDS HUGE LOGS COMFORT- 
ABLY, AND HAS INTEREST- 
ING ACCESSORIES WF 
WROUGHT IRON IN AND 
ABOUT IT 
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_ OLD CHINTZ, AND QUAINT 





Around the fireplace are quaint implements 
which were used in it when it was first built. 
Here is a crane with an iron kettle hanging 
from a hook, a skillet on the hearth, and beside 
the closet door near by hangs a long, flat 
shovel, and an iron log-roller. The open shelves 
above hold bits of antique china and glass, 
lustre pitchers, and old dolls and their belong- 
ings. There are strips of really old and beauti- 
fully mellowed brown-figured chintz for win- 
dow curtains. All these elements of homely 
comfort and simplicity give the room an 











THIS ROOM IS STRICTLY 
NAUTICAL, WITH CHARTS, 
SEA CHEST, AND SHIP MOD- 
ELS, FOR FURNISHINGS, 
WHILE FROM THE CEILING 
IS SUSPENDED A SHIP’S COM- 
PASS. THROUGH THE OPEN 
DOOR MAY BE SEEN GLIMPSES 
OF THE ROOMS SHOWN ON 
PAGE 23 


THE LARGE LIVING-ROOM 
HAS WINDOWS WHICH GIVE 
WIDE VIEWS OF THE SEA AS 
IT STRETCHES ITS BLUE 
LENGTH DOWN TO CHAT- 
HAM. INSIDE THE ROOM 
ARE ALL THE MELLOW HAR- 
MONIES OF OLD FURNITURE, 


ACCESSORIES, COMBINED 

WITH THE CHEER OF SUN- 

SHINE AND THE FRAGRANCE 
OF FLOWERS 


JULY 1925 
atmosphere, a sunshiny aura of comfort and 
happiness which impresses you as soon as you 
enter it, and increases as you remain. 

Across the house we pass through other 
rooms which have been adapted to the enjoy- 
ment of cards and music, and in a wing beyond 
we come upon the long, hospitable dining- 
room. Here are various mahogany 
which may be put together when occasion re- 
quires, fine braided mats, and Hitchcock chairs. 
Beside the fireplace you will notice a miniature 
Hitchcock, and a sturdy highchair. Standing 


tables 
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THE POSY BEDS ON EITHER SIDE OF THE SIX- 
PANELED FRONT DOOR ARE HELD WITHIN 
BOUNDS BY A LOW LATTICED FENCE 


by the fire is a long trident which Neptune him- 
self must have lost at some great storm at sea, 
and beside it is a ship’s bell whose tongue could 
tell strange tales of foreign lands if we could 
understand its language. 

There is much beautiful china in the white 
corner-cupboard in the far corner, and on low- 
boy and side tables are many candlesticks and 
glass lamps, ready to cast their light over 
happy parties when (Continued on page 70) 
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RANCHO BELLA VISTA 
The Country Estate of Mrs. Charles D. ‘Blaney | 


Saratoga, California 


FOR THE NAME OF THE ESTATE. THE FOUNTAIN i 
Is THE SAME ONE WHICH SHOWS IN THE PHOTO- 
GRAPH BELOW. THE HOUSE IS BUILT ON A 
SPANISH KING. THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE SHOWS SLIGHT ELEVATION WITH THE SERVICE WING ON 
THE GARDEN IN FRONT OF THE PRESENT HOUSE THE RIGHT. IT IS OF STUCCO OF THE MOST DELI- : 
WHICH STANDS ON THE SITE OF THE OLD DWELL- CATE PINK IMAGINABLE, SO FAINT THAT IT IS | 
ING OVERLOOKING THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY MORE LIKE A WARM WHITE. THIS IS EXTREMELY | 
AND PROVIDES MORE THAN ADEQUATE REASON EFFECTIVE WITH THE SOFT RED TILE OF THE ROOF 


RANCHO BELLA VISTA WAS PART OF AN OLD 
SPANISH RANCHO OF THE SAME NAME, HELD BY 
ITS ORIGINAL OWNER BY GRANT FROM THE 
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Photographs by Sanchia Sanford 














A LOW WALL AT RIGHT ANGLES TO THE HOUSE JOINS WITH THE SERVICE WING TO FORM A COURT- 

YARD IN FRONT OF THE GARAGE WHICH IS ABOUT THREE HUNDRED FEET AWAY BUT ON A LOWER 

LEVEL. HERE THE DOMINATING FEATURE IS A MAGNIFICENT OLD LIVE-OAK WHICH STRETCHES ITS 

TREMENDOUS BRANCHES FAR OVER THE WALL, FILLING THE ENCLOSURE WITH COOL SHADE. SHRUBS 

AND ANNUALS BANKED AGAINST THE WALLS AND THE FLOWERING VINES CLAMBERING OVER THE 
GATEWAY BRING THE GARDENS BEYOND CLOSER TO THE HOUSE 
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THE DARK DOOR WITH ITS OLD-FASH- 


IONED FRENCH BELL-PULL AND SIDE i 
LANTERN MAKES A FITTING ENTRANCE 

INTO D.’S HOUSE f 

j 

who live in it; it also is absolutely convenient; 


the house could almost run itself, and I'll 
confess to you that if Webster Cottage were 
not my home, and I did n’t have any children 
(two calamities I shudder to contemplate!) 
I’d rather have this house than any other in 
Our Town. : 
It’s brick, as you perceive; brick with a } 
slate roof and trimmings of dark-brown oak, 
but, this summer, the too-definite red will be 
softly blurred by a thin coating of whitewash. 
(I believe I am to lie at ease in a deck-chair in i 
the garden, and direct operations.) Even 
now, though, it is charming; the planting has 
been adroitly done, and already there are 
green things growing. And there are little 
pattering flagstones leading in various paths 
to the house and the garage; a garage, by the 
way, very cleverly united with the house by 
a brick wall which at once creates harmony and 
comfort; it relates the two separate buildings, 
and makes a serviceable windbreak for the 
stone terrace on the other side. 
You can see how engaging the dark door is 
with its little side-lantern, its iron latch, 
and the very French pied de biche, though this, 
of course, connects with an efficient electric 
bell. First you enter a smallish hall, oak- 
paneled and almost as wide as it is long, and 
again you think of France, for the small 
stairway, curving easily upward, has a balus- | 
trade such as | have often seen in seventeenth- 
century houses in Normandy and Touraine. 
The sturdy doors are reminiscent, too, with 
Phorographs by Past J. Weber their strap-hinges, and latches very much like 
some I picked up at the Rag Fair. And, thank ) 
Heaven, there is no hatrack! Instead, an 
angled-in closet provides the necessary space 


A MAISONNETTE FOR TWwo for coats and hats and umbrellas. There is 


very little furniture; just a small early nine- 
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The House that D Built teenth-century chair with rippled slats, quite 
BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK like the Norman peasant chairs, and an Ameri- 
can Empire mirror, its gilt frame contrasting 


A’ said D., a little sadly, when she first 
was talking plans, ‘I want to have a 
little French cottage, and my architect thinks 
it ought to be English, and I know the con- 
tractor is going to make it American!’ But, 
after all, character plus determination, does 
tell, and the small and lovable house, now 
finished and lived in, is essentially French. 
Or, perhaps I should say, it is a memory of 
France; as often as I am going by I am re- 
minded of the little, faraway houses adorning 
the countryside from Paris down to Tours. 

That’s the first reason why I love it, al- 
though a second — and a more practical one — 
is because it seems to me the most delightfully 
complete house I have ever been in; it is not 
only an harmonious setting for the two people 


A VERY SOLID LITTLE HOUSE OF BRICK 
WITH A SLATE ROOF, AND SO CON- 
VENIENT THAT IT ALMOST RUNS ITSELF 
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A SPACIOUS, TRANQUIL PLACE IS THIS LIVING-ROOM, WITH ITS CREAM-PLASTER WALLS. ITS FURNITURE AND ACCESSORIES, ITS BOOKS 
AND LAMPS, ALL TELL THE SAME TALE: THE FAMILY ACTUALLY LIVES HERE 


agreeably with a panel of deep-rose silk which 
came, | think, from North Africa. Still, if you 
like, you may picture there instead a red 
lacquer mirror from Venice, for that lovely 
thing is now on its way here, and | cannot con- 
ceive a more fitting color-prelude to the long 
living-room, entered directly from the hall 
without even the break of a door. 

Ordinarily I shy at the word living-room; 
to me it has always seemed an evasion, but 
here I am perfectly willing to employ it; this 
spacious, tranquil place combines both parlor 
and dining-room, and since the family do 
actually live here most of the day, the term 
is, therefore, deserved. It is very large — 
particularly for so small a house — measuring 
thirty-five by sixteen feet, and the soft cream 
plaster walls add to the effect of space. They 
are such agreeable walls, gently roughened and 
suggesting depth as hard, perfectly smoothed 
walls never can, and the low ceiling shows just 
the same quality of surface. 

But if only I could make you see the glowing 
color of the room! The five casement windows 
flood it with light, and that light comes softly 
through inner curtains of theatrical gauze, in 
tone a deep rose-red with a hint of yellow in it, 
while the over-curtains are made of heavy 
block-printed linen; an écru background to fall 
in with the walls, patterned with brilliant blue 
parrots (I think they are parrots; anyhow, 
they ’re shaped like them), sprigs and sprays of 
purple and black, and great sprawling blos- 
soms the lovely hue oak-leaves take in Oc- 
tober. The Oriental rugs against the admirably 
dark floor pick up the same color-notes, es- 


pecially that huge one, a Persian weave, 
beautifully old and very valuable. And then 
there is the gleam of the lamps — 
certing overhead lighting, you see 
side-lamps, replicas of old lanterns with shades 
of amber mica, a lamp with the printed linen 
for a shade on the gate-legged table, a smaller 
one on the piano, and two tall wrought-iron 
affairs (one copied from an ancient Saxon 
weaving-lamp) pleasantly placed for reading. 
Besides, there is the glow of the fire and the 
color of the books; I always feel that fires and 


no discon- 
three 





books trim a room better than anything else. 

I am remembering two afternoons spent 
here: one all alone in this wide and quiet 
place — D. having gone out on some errand — 
and there was just the crackle of birch-logs and 
the spatter of a light rain against the windows 
to break the silence. The other was gayer; the 
western sunlight, slanting through the rosy 
draperies, made the room radiant, and there 
were more of us, not a crowd, you know, just 
a dozen like-minded people listening to M. 
singing Brahms songs, and to L. and H. 





THE FARTHER END OF THE LIVING-ROOM — THE DINING-END. THE REFECTORY 
TABLE PLACED AGAINST THE WAINSCOTED WALL IS A HAPPY ARRANGEMENT, 
AND SO CONVENIENT ALL ROUND 
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playing that joyous, heavenly César Franck 
sonata. Which would you have chosen, | 
wonder? 

But to go back to more tangible things, and 
since in decorative philosophy I belong to the 
peripatetic school, will you, my disciples, walk 
around the room with me, and look carefully 
at things; sit for a moment on that most com- 
fortable davenport, and then stop and pay 
homage to the finest Windsor chair | have 
ever seen? It really is the focus of the room; 
all the colors have been purposely keyed up 
to it; they centre in its old lacquer red. Its 
turning is excellent; the unbroken sweep of the 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


back curving into the arms is without equal 
in my experience; it is light and graceful, yet 
very strong; in fact, to use what my husband 
always calls a New England superlative, it is 
‘a real nice chair.” Do you remember Lillian 
Russell’s definition of a perfectly beautiful 
woman, one who looked lovely in any style? 
Well, according to her dictum, this Windsor 
is a perfectly beautiful chair. | know, for | 
‘minded’ it one Christmas recess, and no 
matter what room | put it in, it still went in- 
comparably with its background. Incidentally, 
it cost far more than any single piece in my 
whole house, and the way of its buying was 





A CLOSER VIEW OF THE LIVING-ROOM 

FIREPLACE REVEALS ITS UTTER SIM- 

PLICITY. THE MANTELSHELF CONSISTS OF 
ONE LONG, OAK BEAM 


this. I knew my friends needed a bureau, and 
I sent them down to one of our near-by 
antiquity men who had two expensive bar- 
gains for sale. He also had the chair, and | 
bade them examine it, since, take it all in all,~ 
they might not look upon its like again. They 
did, and they returned minus the bureau they 
needed, and with the chair they did n’t, but 
which has been such a joy and glorification in 
their house that they’ve never regretted it. 

Just back of the chair, at the left of the 
mantel, is another closet, sunk into the depth 
of the recess on the right, and thus balancing 
it, and as convenient as it is decorative. The 
mantelshelf is one long oak beam, eight inches 
wide and two in thickness, and the arrange- 
ment is simplicity itself: two candlesticks, 
brass figures of men holding torches aloft, 
and a triptych, modern, naturally, but an 
honest rendering of the fifteenth century’s 
holy loveliness, a blue-clad Madonna, and the 
donors kneeling with their patron saints in 
protecting attendance. Indeed, there are very 
few pictures; two others only, and both similar 
in feeling, related to the past. And no mirrors 
at all to tease you, make you wonder whether 
your outward and visible signs are really 
reflecting your inward and spiritual graces. 

I spoke of the books trimming the room; 
they do, arranged as they are in long built-in 
bookcases reaching from floor to ceiling and 
filling all the space from the hall entrance to 
the kitchen door. And they are civilized books 
as well as good-looking ones, for D. and her 
husband are highly civilized people; they love 
cats just as much as O. and I do, and that’s 
an almost unfailing sign. Two of them there 
are, and usually they will be found curled 
up in the most comfortable easy-chairs: 
Henery, a sleek black cat who matches the 
dark of the woodwork, and Rosie, a magnifi- 
cent male-tiger, whose striped coat harmonizes 
with the brighter colors of the room. And at 
times, when there are sympathetic dinner- 
guests, they come and sit discreetly on each 
end of the long refectory table, and wink at 
the yellow candle-flames. 

Now, that’s a satisfactory arrangement. 
I am not referring to the cats, fond as | am 
of them, but to the way the table is placed 
with the wainscoted wall for a background. 
On the left is a paneled chest, set high on 
stretchers, and with proper tear-drop handles. 
That holds the necessary silver, and, just 
across the room, side by side, are two doors, 
one opening into the kitchen, the other con- 
cealing a china cupboard. No endless steps 
here, you see, and, (Continued on page 70) 


THE WINDOWS IN THE LIVING-ROOM 
ARE DRESSED IN THEATRICAL GAUZE — 
ROSE-RED WITH JUST A HINT OF YELLOW 
IN IT — WHILE THE OVERDRAPERIES 
ARE OF HEAVY BLOCK-PRINTED LINEN 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





TWo HOusES IN LAKEWOOD, OHIO 
Designed by Clarence Mack 


THIS HOUSE IS BUILT IN THE FORM OF AN L AROUND A PAVED COURT- 
YARD REMINISCENT OF THE FARM COURT OF AN OLD-WORLD MANOR- 
HOUSE (SEE FRONTISPIECE). HERE ONE MIGHT EASILY IMAGINE A 
HUGE-WHEELED PEASANT CART RUMBLING ON THE FLAGGING, IF 
THE PLAN SHOWN BELOW DID NOT REMIND YOU THAT THIS, BESIDES 
BEING THE MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE HOUSE, IS ALSO THE ENTRANCE TO 
THE GARAGE, THE DOORS OF WHICH, GAILY PAINTED IN BROAD 


STRIPES OF GREEN AND PEACOCK-BLUE, MAY BE SEEN AT THE FAR 
END OF THE COURTYARD. THE WALLS OF THE HOUSE ARE OF 
COMMON BRICK PAINTED WHITE TO SIMULATE WHITEWASH, WHILE 
ADDITIONAL COLOR INTEREST IS SUPPLIED BY WINDOW FRAMES 
PAINTED A RICH BLUE-GREEN, AND VARIOUS SHADES OF TERRA- 
COTTA COLORED SHINGLES WHICH ARE LAID UNEVENLY ON THE ROOF. 
TREES AND SHRUBS RELATE THE HOUSE PLEASANTLY TO ITS SITE 
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FIRST AND SECOND 


FLOOR PLANS 
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THE ENTRANCE OF MR. MACK'S HOUSE, A DETAIL OF 

WHICH IS SHOWN AT THE RIGHT, IS OF BUFF LIME- 

STONE AND IS SET IN A TOWER CLOSE TO THE DRIVE- 

WAY. THE COURTYARD SURROUNDING THE SERVICE 

ENTRANCE IS SUGGESTED BY TALL GATE-PIERS AND A 

CONNECTING WALL, A GLIMPSE OF WHICH MAY BE SEEN 
IN BOTH PHOTOGRAPHS 


THIS HOUSE, DESIGNED BY MR. MACK FOR HIMSELF, 
TAKES ITS INSPIRATION FROM THE MINOR CHATEAUX OF 
FRANCE. ALTHOUGH SMALL IN SIZE, IT IS YET QUITE 
LARGE ENOUGH IN SCALE TO MAINTAIN A CONSIDER- 
ABLE DEGREE OF DIGNITY, AND CONSISTENTLY AVOIDS 
ANY TENDENCY TOWARD THE BIZARRE OR EXOTIC. 
BUILT OF BUFF-COLORED STUCCO, THE VERY SMALL 
SLATES OF THE STEEPLY PITCHED ROOF AND THE RATHER 
ABRUPT DORMERS ARE CHARACTERISTICS OF THIS TYPE 
OF ARCHITECTURE, AS ARE ALSO THE SHUTTERS OF A 
LIGHTER TONE OF BUFF THAN THE WALLS AND THE 
UNUSUALLY LARGE CHIMNEY-STACK WHICH IS A 
DOMINANT FEATURE 
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Ellen Shipman, Landscape Architet 


THE EDGING PLANT IN THE 
HERBACEOUS GARDEN 


Some Suggestions of What to Plant Separately and in Combination 


BY ELSA REHMANN 


‘ ¥ 71TH the coming of the herbaceous 

border, all manner of delightful little 
plants adapted themselves for edgings. In 
many gardens these edgings have done away 
with the grass between walk and border. In 
many more they have usurped even the envied 
place of dwarf boxwood. It is the irregularity 
of the matted growth and the loveliness of the 
intermingled flowers that make these edging 
plants so welcome for outlining the borders in 
informal gardens. It is the wealth of little 
blossoms, the variety of the foliage green and 
the differences in foliage textures that make 
them so delightful as foregrounds for herba- 
ceous flowers. These edging plants like their 
place at the rim of the border where flowers and 
foliage reach down to the lawn. They are hap- 


piest at the sides of broken stone paths where 
they can spread freely over the edges, creep 
into the crevices between the stones and as- 
similate the soft coloring of the pavement. 
The edging plant has given the gardener a 
new problem. Heé has, now, a material full of 
surprises, often temperamental in bloom, gen- 
erally careless in habit, always impatient of 
shears and stakes, and usually unmindful of 
the perishable nature of greensward over which 
it tends to spread in untrammeled freedom. 
Yet, it is because all these vagaries are so 
pleasant to us that we are so fond of edging 
plants. I have found Phlox divaricata and Heu- 
chera sanguinea, the dwarf ageratum and the 
tiny lobelia careful of the grass in front of 
them. But, who minds if Nepeta mussini is 





AGERATUM, PETUNIAS, PHLOX, AND 

SWEET-WILLIAM, FORM THE EDGING 

FOR THIS PLOT IN THE GARDEN OF MRS. 

ROBERT S. BREWSTER AT MT. KISCO, 
NEW YORK 


careless. Its rampant beauty surely justifies 
its irresponsibility. I rejoice in the everbloom- 
ing quality of pinks, especially of Dianthus 
plumarius White Reserve; | am glad that 
Nepeta mussini will bloom again after it has 
been cut down; I find the continued bloom of 
ageratum and verbena indispensable for the 
summer garden. But, who would omit candy- 
tuft because it blooms so short a time; who 
would miss brachycome because its blossoms 
stay but a little while; who would overlook the 
spring edgings because they are transient; or do 
without Carpathian harebells because they 
come in flower late? 

Many flowers used for edgings suggest def- 
inite flower association. I like Phlox divaricata 
because it blooms at tulip time. Sweet-william 
Newport Pink is resplendent with Canterbury- 
bells. Quite as fascinating is the old-fashioned 
quality of mixed sweet-william when it makes 
foregrounds for foxgloves. Heuchera I have 
seen with long-spurred columbines whose 
flowers were part coral and part yellow, though 
I believe this fascinating combination was due 
to mere chance. Calendulas are welcome as 
edgings for summer gardens, because their 
flowers are so full of brightness. When their 
cream and yellow and orange shades are inter- 
mingled, the effect seems full of quivering sun- 
light. California poppies come in such pleasing 
variety now that they are welcome wherever 
gray foliage is desirable. Portulacas should not 
be despised, despite their easy habits, for the 
silky texture of the blossoms give a unique 
delicacy to little borders. The yellow and rose- 
pink varieties are really lovely. In a medley 
the reds have their value. Petunias come in 
such wonderful blue and purple shades that 
they give a much-abused plant a new fresh- 
ness. The old-time quality of verbenas is ever 
alluring. And moss verbenas have a unique 
charm. The abundance and constancy of their 
bloom make them ever welcome. But the del- 
icacy of their coloring and the airiness of their 
growth make them the delight of gardens that 
rejoice in fairy grace and soft mistiness. 

The foliage quality of edgings is noteworthy, 
too. When the bloom is over, the foliage must 
maintain the effect. Pachysandra and 7zarella 
cordifolia, heuchera, and daphne stand out 
among their confréres for foliage decorative- 
ness. Daphne makes a dignified foreground for 
evergeen azaleas and for laurels; tiarella is 
delightful with lilies and maidenhair ferns. 
Pachysandra is congenial with abelias. Tunica 
has such a blithesome habit. Armeria has such 
tight little foliage cushions. The foliage of 
Saxifraga cordifolia is so exuberant; the green 
of candytuft is so satisfying; the leafage of 
thyme so fragrant! And what shall we say of 
all those plants that are gray-green, as pinks; 
dusty, as Cineraria maritima; glaucous, as 
sedums; gray, as golden-tuft; and silver-white, 
as cerastiums? 
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The edging of a border is composed of a 
single variety whenever the continuity of such 
an effect is desirable. Place Heuchera sanguinea 
in an unbroken line. Such repetition accentu- 
ates the airiness of coralbells. Plant sweet- 
william in a solid band. Its luxuriance justifies 
the effect. Plant Phlox subulata lilacina by 
itself if so tender a coloring will carry out the 
message of the garden. Use its magenta cousin 
alone if so unusual a tone is allowable for the 
effect. Plant forget-me-nots in lovely circles 
around pools. Let white verbenas edge beds of 
heliotrope if your garden is tiny and old- 
fashioned enough to desire such quaintness. 
Use white petunias if you wish to bring glisten- 
ing light into a half-shady garden. The use of 
a single variety in this way is significant be- 
cause it can become a factor in the design. 
Ageratums circle a round garden like a wreath. 
Edgings of pinks will emphasize the simplicity 
of a straight path. Phlox divaricata will unite 
the central beds of a formal design. To vary 
the coloring of such edgings composed of a sin- 
gle kind of plant is to exchange elaboration for 
simplicity without disturbing its underlying 
unity. Take verbenas for example. Lavender 
verbenas give the effect of a dreamy quiet; 
verbenas in many intermingled shades give the 
garden more cheer. The very mood of the gar- 
den will be announced in this way through edg- 
ing plants. But do not let such singleness of 
interest produce monotony. Distribute various 
edgings in the different parts of the garden. | 
have outlined the oval centre of a garden with 
pinks, and then, for sheer diversion, allowed 
tunicas to edge one little entrance path, thrifty 
armeria another, heather a third. 

Sometimes two kinds of plants are inter- 
planted for an edge. Use little patches of 
tiarella with forget-me-nots; mingle deep blue 
lobelia with white pinks;. mix annual candy- 
tuft with sweet alyssum; distribute ageratum 
among nepetas. These plants are not placed 
alternately in any set pattern but mixed quite 
at random. Use more of one variety than of 
the other so that the intermingling may seem 
the more unstudied. 

Many a garden, however, delights in an even 
freer intermingling of edging plants: the more 
the merrier. But, such assemblings are better 
than mere medleys, careless and random 
though they seem. The effects depend first of 
all upon a discriminating choice of the plants, 
then upon the proportional quantities of each 
to be used, but most upon the manner of the 
mixing. If arranged with feeling, the bloom is 
daintily interrelated, and the foliage nicely 
blended. If planted with a sensitive hand, the 
bloom is delicately distributed and the effects 
are delightfully spontaneous. 

To lay down any rules for such intermingling 
would destroy the illusion. Intuitive action is 
unexplainable. But to suggest the method is to 
stimulate experiment. Select six varieties, for 
instance. Take one variety at a time, first the 
one of which there are the most plants. Place 
a plant here, put a group there, another single 
plant further on, then seven or more together 
in a clump, leaving spaces between for other 
varieties. Then take (Continued on page 73) 
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THE BEAUTY OF FREELY INTERMINGLED 
EDGINGS DEPENDS UPON A DISCRIMINATING 
CHOICE OF THE PLANTS, THE PROPORTIONATE 
QUANTITIES OF EACH USED, AND THE SENSI- 
TIVE MANNER IN WHICH THEY ARE MIXED 
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DELIGHTFULLY HAPHAZARD BORDERS IN THE 

VEGETABLE GARDEN AT MIDSUMMER WITH 

SWEET ALYSSUM SCATTERED ALONG THE EDGE. 

ESTATE OF A. LUDLOW KRAMER, WESTBURY, 
LONG ISLAND 
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SOMETHING NEW IN FRUIT 


Developed at the Experiment Station in Geneva, New York 


MONG the different varie- 
ties of fruit none has at- 
tained such popularity — 
nor deserved it —as has 
the McIntosh apple. Com- 
ing on the market as it does 
at a season of the year 

when high-grade apples are in strong demand, 

it commands a premium and wins the instant 

approval of all who partake of it, whether as a 

dessert apple or when used for culinary pur- 

poses. 

Horticulturists have been working for years 
to secure additional types of the McIntosh 
in order that the season might be extended 
and this type of apple made more abundant. 
These efforts are now being rewarded by the 
development of new varieties which hold much 
promise for the future. Notable among these 
is the Cortland apple acclaimed wherever 
it has been tried as a most valuable addition 
to our list of varieties. The Cortland — de- 
- veloped by the plant breeders at the Experi- 
ment Station in Geneva, New York — ripens 
a little later than the McIntosh and extends 
the season about a month, while retaining the 
excellent quality and flavor of the latter. 

The Geneva fruit men now come forward 
with two additional varieties of McIntosh-like 
apples which they believe to be as valuable in 
their way as the Cortland. These new sorts 
have been named Early McIntosh and Ma- 
coun. A third variety, the Milton, is to be 
introduced in the near future and, as it is an 
early sort, will make available the McIntosh 
type of apple from summer to late winter. 

Fruit growers could well use an early red 
apple of good quality, particularly on roadside 
markets. It is just this place that Early McIn- 
tosh is expected to fill most acceptably. 

‘Who can name an early apple with fewer 
faults of fruit than a McIntosh ready to eat in 
August?’ asks Dr. U. P. Hedrick, horticultur- 
ist at the Geneva Station. That is what Early 
McIntosh is. Besides pleasing the taste, this 
early apple pleases the eye. The fruit is a 
handsome red and is about the same size as or 
a little smaller than McIntosh. 

Early McIntosh is the offspring of a cross of 
Yellow Transparent and McIntosh, and the 
seeds were first sown in 1909. The trees were 
set in the orchard in 1912 and bore their first 
crop in 1918. There has been a crop every 
year since. The apples ripen about a week 
later than those of Yellow Transparent, or 
early in August on the Station grounds. The 
fruit hangs to the tree as well as does that of 
any early apple and equally as well as does 
McIntosh. Like all varieties of the McIntosh 
type, the trees of Early McIntosh have few 
faults, being vigorous, hardy, healthy, pro- 
ductive, and annual bearers. 

At the other end of the season stands the 
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new Station seedling, Macoun, a late, red- 
skinned, white-fleshed, richly flavored apple of 
the McIntosh type which ripens from one month 
to two months later than McIntosh. Macoun 
originated from a cross between Jersey Black, 
a late-keeping, highly colored apple, and Mc- 
Intosh; the first fruit was secured in 1918. 

The fruit of Macoun is so like that of McIn- 
tosh that if it were not for the season of ripen- 
ing it would be almost impossible to distin- 
guish between the two varieties. As grown on 
the Station grounds, however, the fruits are 
smaller than those of McIntosh, and this may 
be a serious drawback to the widespread use of 
the variety. The Station specialists believe, 
however, that the small size may be due to the 
fact that the original tree is much too crowded 
in the experimental orchard and that when the 
variety is grown under favorable conditions 
this defect will be overcome. The trees bear 
regularly and heavily. 

These two new varieties have been turned 
over to the New York State Fruit Testing 
Association, with headquarters at Geneva, for 
propagation. When sufficient stock is avail- 
able, the Association will distribute it to its 
members for further trial under conditions 
other than those prevailing at Geneva. If 
these varieties stand up as well under this 
severe test as has Cortland, apple-growers will 
find the new sorts well worth their attention. 
It is confidently expected that they will thrive 
wherever McIntosh can be grown successfully. 


SWEET cherry that ripens fully two 
weeks ahead of Black Tartarian and that 
resembles that excellent sort in size, shape, 
quality, and flavor, is one of the latest offerings 
of the fruit breeders. The new variety should 
prove popular with the amateur gardener who 
grows just a little fruit, as well as with the 
commercial grower. 

Cultivated cherries must be well along in 
their evolutionary development, according to 
Dr. Hedrick, for it has been more difficult to 
get new varieties of cherries superior to exist- 
ing kinds than with any other hardy fruit. 
Also, in crossing cherries only one seed is se- 
cured from each cross and often the seeds fail 
to grow. For these reasons until this year no 
new cherry has been ordered by the Station 
specialists, although much work has been done 
with this fruit. 

Seneca is the name of the new sort, and it is 
a cross between Early. Purple Guigne and an 
unknown early sweet cherry. The cross was 
made in 1910; the seed planted in 1911; and 
the young tree set in the orchard in 1915. The 
first fruit was borne in 1920 and the first full 
crop in 1922, followed by another full crop in 
1923. The 1924 crop was well in advance of 
all the sweet cherries on the Station grounds. 

At Geneva, Seneca ripens from the middle 
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to the last of June. The cherries are large and 
purple-black in color, and the flesh is soft, 
juicy, and melting with a rich sweet flavor. 
The pit is free, and the skin does not crack. 
The tree is vigorous and productive and has an 
upright-spreading habit of growth. 

In addition to developing new fruits by 
breeding, the fruit specialists at the Geneva 
Station also test out promising varieties of 
fruit from other parts of the country. One 
such new fruit that is being offered fruit grow- 
ers and that now has the endorsement of the 
Station authorities is the Abundance sweet 
cherry, a creation of Luther Burbank’s. 

Abundance is rated as one of the best of the 
Burbank fruits grown on the Station grounds. 
The variety is a late cherry of the Napoleon 
type, but ripens from one to two weeks later. 
The fruit is a little smaller than that of the 
Napoleon, about the same in quality, but sel- 
dom cracks as the Napoleon so often does. 
The cherries are yellow-amber, mottled with 
red, and the flesh is white, juicy, rich, and 
aromatic, with a quality which puts Abun- 
dance with the best. Also, it does not seem to 
be susceptible to rot, and for some reason the 
robin is not fond of it. 


S a result of competition with Western- 
A grown plums which are larger and of su- 
perior quality, plum growing in the East is 
somewhat on the wane. Varieties such as Lom- 
bard and Bradshaw, which Eastern growers 
have put on the market for so long, are not to 
be compared with the better Western plums, 
and no one would choose them a second time, 
either for eating out of hand or for cooking, if 
the Western fruit could be had. 

There should be a good market for a first- 
quality Eastern plum, however, especially on 
the city fruit-stands and the roadside stand. 
With this in mind, the Station specialists have 
developed a handsome new plum of prime 
quality which they have named the Hall and 
which they recommend to fruit growers as well 
worth a trial. The new plum is rated one of the 
best and handsomest in a collection of over 
300 varieties grown on the Station grounds. 

The Hall is a cross between Golden Drop 
and Grand Duke. Although both are some- 
what lacking in quality, they are two of the 
largest and handsomest of the European 
plums. Hall, however, is described as choicely 
good in flesh and flavor. It does not resemble 
either parent in shape or color, being more like 
Pond in these respects, while the fruits are 
nearly as large in size. 

The tree of Hall is hardy, healthy, and vig- 
orous, and the variety is quite productive. 
In these characters, Hall is much above the 
average. The seed of Hall was first planted in 
1908, the tree was set in the orchard in 1911, 
and the first fruit was secured in 1915. 
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Photographs by Charles Darling 





THE HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE 


Two Remodeled Colonial Houses on 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts 





THE FINE OLD HOUSE SHOWN BELOW AND ON THE TWO SUCCEEDING PAGES IS ON THE 
COUNTRY ESTATE OF EUGENE KLAPP, ESQ., AT SANDWICH, MASSACHUSETTS. LOCAL HISTORY 
DATES ITS ERECTION ABOUT 1740, ALTHOUGH THE RECORDS WERE DESTROYED IN A FIRE 
AT THE COUNTY COURTHOUSE IN 1827. THE LIVING-ROOM SHOWN HERE IS FURNISHED 
WITH ANCIENT NEW ENGLAND FURNITURE WHICH SHOWS TO ADVANTAGE AGAINST THE 
RICH COLORS OF THE BOSPHORUS WALL PAPER. THE BANISTER MIRROR AND THE SAND- 
WICH-GLASS LAMP WITH PENDENT CRYSTALS ARE PARTICULARLY ENGAGING 
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THE LIBRARY, JUST ACROSS THE HALL FROM 
THE LIVING-ROOM SHOWN ABOVE, IS 
SHEATHED TO THE CEILING WITH WOODEN 
PANELING. THE FIREPLACE FITTINGS ARE 
ALL IN WROUGHT IRON; AND THE SHIP 
MODEL ON THE MANTEL FORMS THE MOST 
FITTING DECORATION POSSIBLE FOR THIS 
CAPE COD HOUSE 


THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LIVING-ROOM SHOWING 

MORE DELIGHTFUL EXAMPLES OF FINE FURNI- 

TURE WITH THE PROPER ACCOMPANIMENTS OF 

HOOKED RUGS AND TALL WAX-CANDLES IN 

SILVER CANDLESTICKS. THE LITTLE TABLE NEAR 

THE WINDOW IS OF THE TYPE WHICH USED TO 
BE CALLED A ‘DUTCH STAND’ 


THIS VIEW (LEFT) IS IN ONE OF THE BEDROOMS 
WHOSE WALLS HAVE BEEN PAINTED SAGE GREEN 
WITH A GRAYISH TONE. THE FLOOR, ALSO, HAS 
BEEN GIVEN A COVERING OF DARK GREEN. 
THE FURNITURE IS ALL OLD MAPLE, AND THE 
SAMPLER AND MIRROR ARE IN MAPLE FRAMES 





OVER THE MANTEL IN THE 
DINING-ROOM HANGS A PIC- 
TURE OF THE CLIPPER SHIP, 
ANNIE BELL, WHICH WAS 
OWNED BY MRS. KLAPP’S 
GRANDFATHER, AND IN 
WHICH HER FATHER WENT 
AS SUPERCARGO TO THE EAST 
AND WEST INDIES, ABOUT 
1840. THE FRANKLIN FIRE- 
FRAME IS A FEATURE OF THIS 
ROOM AND IS THROWN IN- 
TO RELIEF BY THE BEAUTY 
OF THE WHITE PANELED 
WALLS 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE 
DINING-ROOM SHOWN 
ABOVE. THE SIDEBOARD 
WAS FOUND IN AN ANCIENT 
HOUSE IN PENNSYLVANIA 
WHERE WASHINGTON AND 
LAFAYETTE HAD BEEN 
GUESTS. IF YOU COULD 
SEE PLAINLY ENOUGH IN 
THE PICTURE YOU WOULD 
DISCOVER THAT TINY 
HEARTS ARE THE MOTIF IN 
THE INLAY WORK OF THE 
SIDEBOARD, AND THE LE- 
GEND IS THAT IT WAS MADE 
FOR A BRIDE'S WEDDING 
OUTFIT. THE EXQUISITE 
CANDELABRA, ALTHOUGH 
EARLY AMERICAN SILVER, 
WERE PICKED UP IN CUBA 
FOR A NOMINAL PRICE. 
THE KNOBS ON THE DOORS 
OF THIS ROOM ARE OF 
BRIGHT-BLUE SANDWICH 
GLASS 


Two Views or THE DINING-ROOM 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Two ViEws IN THE HOME OF 


James H. Foster, Esq. 


THIS PRIM CAPE COD SITTING-ROOM IS IN THE 
HOUSE OF JAMES H. FOSTER, ESQ., OTHER 
VIEWS OF WHICH ARE SHOWN IN ‘ONE HOUSE 
FROM MANY’ ON PAGE 21. WE IMAGINE 
THAT MANY PATIENT MOTHERS HAVE SAT 
IN THE CRADLE ROCKER BEFORE THE FIRE- 
PLACE, THEIR HANDS OCCUPIED WITH FLAX 
WHEEL, OR KNITTING, WHILE THE BABY SLUM- 
BERED SAFELY BEHIND THE PROTECTING BARS 


THIS VIEW OF THE MAN’S ROOM SHOWS THE 
OPPOSITE SIDE FROM THAT PICTURED ON 
PAGE 25. THE DECORATIONS, BESIDES SHIP 
MODELS, CHARTS, AND OLD MAPS, ARE ALSO 
OF OLD GLASS, AS WE SEE BY THE SCHNAPPS 
BOTTLES, AND THE LARGE AMBER FISH- 
SHAPED FLASK ON THE MANTELSHELF, AS 
WELL AS THE DEMIJOHN ON THE FLOOR AT 
THE LEFT OF THE FIREPLACE 











CHINTZES OLD AND NEW 


From Earliest Beginnings to the Present Day 


RINTED fabrics are the fabrics most 

characteristic of modern life. The best 
work — most of the really creative work — 
achieved in modern textile art 
is done in the field of printed 
fabrics. This is no mere co- 
incidence. It is simply because 
printed fabrics fit, as no other 
type of fabric, the needs of the 
average modern interior. Ours 
is the age of the middle class. 
Our standard of living is a 
comfortable, bourgeois stand- 
ard. And printed fabrics are 
preéminently the fabrics of 
the middle class. They are 
inexpensive and durable and 
washable. They fit the re- 
quirements of modern hygiene. 
Above all, they are gay. 

Our generation demands 
light and color. We have out- 
grown the drawn shades and 
haircloth stuffiness of our 
grandparents. We like to carry 
the gayety of the country into 
city apartments, and indeed, 
the very narrowness of modern 
city-quarters excludes pretense, 
makes easily bought and, alas! 
easily movable and change- 
able, gayety a necessity. The 
blues and oranges of Green- 
wich Village have spread like 
an epidemic. The serious col- 
lectors of American furniture 
have discovered that their 
ancestors did not live in a 
perpetual Puritanism of ma- 
hogany and ivory white, but 
rejoiced in the eighteenth-cen- 
tury frivolity of toiles de Jouy, 
the sentimental rosebud deli- 
cacy of early Victorian chintzes. 
The modern emphasis of color, 
like every tendency in art, grows out of life 
itself. It is perhaps because the struggle for 
life has become so fierce and so absorbing that 
we have forsaken the severity of line for a gay 
illusion of color that can be perceived and en- 
joyed without too great effort. 

Printed textiles, as we know them, are a 
development of the past hundred and fifty 
years. But Europe knew certain types of 
printed textiles from the early Middle Ages, 
and they undoubtedly played an important 
part in the life of the people. Perhaps they 
played a more important part than we realize, 
for, though comparatively few printed textiles 
of a date earlier than the eighteenth century 
have survived, we can be sure that a much 
larger percentage of printed fabrics — then 
as now, the fabric of the middle classes — 


PORTUGUESE CHINTZ HANGING, ABOUT 1770. 
DUCES QUITE CLOSELY THE INDIAN TREE-OF-LIFE 
DETAILS OF THE LEAF DESIGN AND THE BORDER WITH 
ITS VERMICULATED BACKGROUND PROVE THAT THE FABRIC IS EUROPEAN 


PALAMPORES, 


BY RUDOLF MEYER RIEFSTAHL 


has been destroyed than of the precious silk- 
weaves, which were very carefully treasured 
and preserved on account of their great cost. 





Courtesy of Carvalho Brothers 
THOUGH THIS REPRO- 
DESIGN OF THE 


OF INDIAN INSPIRATION 


The earliest European textiles were block- 
printed. The block-printing of textiles is 
exactly like the process of printing with a rub- 
ber stamp, or with movable type. Indeed, it 
is likely that modern book-printing was at 
least partly inspired by block-printed textiles. 
For textile-printing by this method, a wooden 
block is carved with a pattern in relief. The 
pattern is then inked with a colorant matter, 
which is transferred by pressure to the cloth. 
Sometimes — most frequently in primitive 
textiles — the entire pattern consists of re- 
peated motifs made with a single block; 
sometimes it consists of a combination of a 
number of motifs from a number of blocks. 

Block-printed fabrics are still made to-day, 
but they differ in one important respect from 
the block-printed fabrics of the Middle Ages, 
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that is, in the kind of colorant matter em- 
ployed. The printers of the Middle Ages used 
a pigment mixed with oil, resin, or albumen. 
The resultant color did not 
penetrate the fibre of the cloth 
as dyestuffs do, but simply 
adhered to the surface of the 
fibre. No matter how fast the 
pigment was, the color was 
certain to be gradually rubbed 
away in washing. Nor had the 
colors the intensity and lim- 
pidity of dyes. 

Specimens of medieval fab- 
rics are to be seen in European 
collections. Usually the pat- 
terns are in black on white or 
on colored linen. Sometimes 
the pattern is printed on the 
cloth, not in color but in a 
resinous paste, which was 
covered with gold or silver 
leaf before it hardened, in an 
attempt to imitate cloth of 
gold. 

Unsatisfactory as the pig- 
ment-printing is, it has per- 
sisted to the present day in 
charming, but unhappily fugi- 
tive fabrics of Asia Minor and 
of Russian peasant manufac- 
ture. But for the most part, 
the art of pigment-printing 
died out as soon as Europe dis- 
covered the textile-printing 
processes of the East. These 
processes were probably an 
Indian invention. Certainly 
they were known in India at 
a very early date, and spread 
from there all over the Near 
and Far East. Printed silks — 
a comparative rarity in the 
Orient — were found by Sir 
Aurel Stein in Tung Huang on 
the Eastern border of Chinese Turkestan under 
circumstances that seem to point to a date of 
about 700-900 A.D. Printed cottons were 
known in Egypt in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Specimens of cotton fabrics 
decorated in the Indian manner have been 
found in tombs of the fourth to the seventh 
century, together with the famous Coptic 
textiles, and Pliny describes the Indian process- 
es fairly clearly when he discusses the textile 
industry of Egypt. 

The Indian textile-printing technique was 
an elaborate one, which contained the germs 
of the modern textile-printing technique. 
Its main principle was that the pattern was 
not stained on the cloth as in pigment-printing, 
but was dyed into the cloth so that it could 
not be washed out and could be destroyed only 















Comrsasy of ie. taney Wearne 
French Indienne print, perhaps Jouv 
about 1780. The bold Indian design of 
the tree of life with beautifully designed 
huge fantastic flowers 1s here trans- 
lated into a repeat design to meet the re- 
quirements of the block- and roller- 
printing technique 





with the fibre itself. Two dyeing techniques 
were employed, the one with cold, the other 
with boiling dyes. The first technique was 
that known to-day as the ‘resist’ or ‘reserve’ 
process. A resist is a wax or a mixture of flour 
and glue made impermeable by dyestuffs. 
It is applied to the cloth in a pattern either 
by hand painting (as in the Javanese batik- 
process), by block-printing (as in Egypt and 
as in the German and French resist prints of 
the seventeenth century), or by  stenciling 
(as in Japan: beautiful Japanese stencils used 
for resist printing are often to be seen on the 
American market). After the resist has been 
applied to the cloth, the cloth is dipped into 
a cold dye — most frequently indigo — and 
after the resist has been removed the pattern 
appears white on a colored background. 

The second of the Indian processes is the 
mordant process. A mordant is a chemical, 
frequently a metallic salt, which is applied to 


French red print, perhaps Jouy, about 
1790. ‘America presenting at the altar 
of liberty medallions of her illustrious 
sons.’ So the inscription. The illustri- 
ous sons include General Washington, 
Franklin, Thompson, Drayton, Hun- 
tington, General Gates, General Reed, 
von Steuben and others. This print, un- 
doubtedly a type popular in the United 
States during post-Revolutionary days, 
follows the Jouy manner so closely that 
it might almost be one of J. B. Huet’s 
works 





"Courtesy of Mr. Arthur Wyler 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE 


Courtesy of nik Wearne 
French Directoire style print, about 
1790. A delightful example of neo- 
classic charm. This type of design 
spread in England, from about 1760, 
under the influence of the brothers 
Adam. It was later introduced in 
France. The flower vase, the winged 
horses, the flute-playing amorini, 
the hermae, the cornucopia, the acan- 
thus spirals — all are characteristic of 
the revival of classic decoration 





cloth before dyeing. When the cloth is put 
into the hot dye, a chemical union takes place 
between the dye and the mordant, within the 
fibre of the cloth itself. The resultant chemical 
compound is insoluble in water; the dye is 
permanent and can be destroyed only with the 
fibre. A mordant can be applied by hand, by 
block-printing or by stenciling to such parts 
of the cloth as the pattern indicates. The 





Courtesy of The Arden Galleries 
Les Colombes —the doves. Toile de 
Jouy, 1814 (Above). A charming design 
by Hippoiyte Lebas, who was the main 
designer of Jouy after Huet’s death 
(1811). This strictly neoclassic design, 
printed in two colors, shows what 
graceful creations the much-maligned 
Empire style produced in the field of 
printed fabrics. Note the interesting 
printer’s marks at the bottom 


whole cloth is dipped into the boiling dye, but 
the dye will be permanent only in the parts 
treated with the mordant; elsewhere it will 
wash out. Different mordants used with 
the same dyestuff produce different colors. 
Alizarin, for instance, the colorant principle 
of madder, produces red and pink with an 








Courtesy of Mr. Harry Wearne 


French printed fabric, probably Rouen, 
about 1760. One of the forerunners of 
Huet’s figural designs, A faithful sheb- 
herd plays the flute in honor of bis be- 
loved who 1s seen spinning, in rustic 
simplicity, with the distaff. Old- 
fashioned cottage roses and a view of a 
stately Normandy farm with a tower- 
like pigeon-roost —the pigeonnier — 
complete a picture of quaint charm. 
There is nothing Oriental bere 


aluminium mordant; purples and lavenders 
with an iron mordant; maroon with a chro- 
mium mordant, and browns with a mixture of 
iron and aluminium. Pliny gives a description 
of the marvels of madder-dyeing in his account 
of Egyptian textiles. 

‘In Egypt,’ he says, ‘they paint garments 
in a most marvelous way by inducing the 
white cloth ... not with colors but with 
substances absorbing the colors. After this 
has been done one does not yet see any color 
on the cloth. The cloth has to be dipped into 
a kettle with boiling dyestuff, and after a 
moment it is taken out, dyed. It is admirable 
that while there is only one dye in the vat, on 
the garment there will be produced a variety 
of colors, according to the property of the 
absorbing substance and they cannot be 
washed out afterwards. Thus the kettle... 
produces a variety of colors out of a single one 
and paints while boiling. And such boiled 
garments are in use more durable than if they 
had not been boiled.’ 

With the aid of these elaborate processes, 


French print, about 1790, showing the 

Indian tree-and-bird design translated 

in the European manner, with life-like 

peacocks, parrots, and magpies, roses 

and tree trunks realistically shaded and 
modeled in the round 
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Courtesy of Mr. Harry Wearne 














the Indian craftsmen began at an early date 
to manufacture beautiful printed fabrics. 
The designs were first pounced with charcoal 
on a fine cotton cloth. Then the outlines were 
traced with the kalam (the reed-pen) in a dye- 
stuff that in presence of a mordant turned to 
fast black. Then all portions of the cloth 
save those where blue or purple or green was 
wanted were carefully painted over with a 
resist, and the cloth was dipped into the indigo 
vat. Next the resist was washed out in boiling 
water, the cloth was treated with a mordant 
in those places where the pattern called for 
red, and the fabric was dipped in the boiling- 
madder vat. When the kettle had done its 


painting, the cloth was again washed to free 
the parts not ‘treated -with the mordant. from 





Courtesy of Carvalho Brothers 

English printed fabric, 1830-1840. 

Pheasants and flowers in typical early- 

Victorian conception. The rich shad- 

ings and tinted background are char- 

acteristic of the period, yet the design is 
to-day more up to date than ever 


the dye. Finally yellow was painted by hand 
over the blues to give green and in those places 
where yellow was wanted. The yellows, how- 
ever, were rarely fast. It remained for Europe 
to discover the secret of a permanent yellow 
and green. 

Anyone who has seen an old Indian kalam- 
kari (so called from the reed-pen that traced 
the design) can understand the admiration of 
the first Portuguese traders who sailed to 
India via the newly discovered route around 
the Cape of Good Hope, for the pintados, or 
painted cloths of the Indians. All Europe was 
soon eager for the new fabrics, known in Eng- 
land as chintzes from the Indian word ‘chint’ 
or polychromed, and in France as ‘indiennes.’ 
They became no small part of the growing 
trade of the Dutch, English, and French 
East India Companies. They were not only 
beautiful in themselves, but they were made 
of a beautiful new material, cotton, hardly 
known in Europe. Their colors, in strong 
contrast with the dull pigment-shades of 


Courtesy of Mr. Harry W 


Original cartoon for block-printed 
fabric by Harry Wearne. This delight- 
ful flower-bouquet is inspired by a 
painting of the Dutch still-life painter, 
Van Huysum, tn the National Gallery, 
London. The repeated design of old- 
Fashioned flowers makes a fabric charm- 
ing not only for hangings: the single 
motifs may be used as backs or seats 
of upholstered chairs 


Victorian block-printed fabric by Clark- 
son. Clarkson was one of the best Eng- 
lish printers. When he went out of 


business in about 1890, he still had 
in his possession blocks that had been 
cut in early-Victorian days. Here is 
one of bis most charming fabrics, carry- 
ing on the old tree-and-bird design 


Modern American roller-printed silk 
fabric. A colorful translation of a 


Turkish sixteenth-century tile field into 
textile art. Fantastic palmette flowers, 
carnations, tulips, and so forth, are as 
adequate a decoration for a modern 
fabric as they were for a tile field, glow- 
ing deep greens, blues, and reds, on 
milky-white enamel ground 


Courtesy of Chenay Brothers 
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Courtesy of Mr. Harry Wearne 
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European textiles, were brilliant and fast. 
Finally, their designs told of strange lands, 
the home of jewels and spices, of wonders 
never seen on land or sea. They were designs 
strangely fitted in their fantastic exoticism 
to the awakening romanticism of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. But they 
were designs that had in them more than the 
attraction of novelty. Such was their beauty 
and balance that we find them frequently 
recurring down to the present dav. 

Perhaps the most famous of them is the 
tree-of-life design, found so often in the large 
hangings known as palampores. This design 
is a very old one, probably developed from the 
conventionalized form of a palm tree. It is 
found often in Assyrian reliefs. It is frequent in 





Courtesy of Mr. Harry Wearne 
French printed fabric, about 1830. 
Probably from Mulhouse, Alsace, 
which in the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century eclipsed all other French 
textile-printing centres. It is interesting 
to note that it was also a centre for 
scenic wall-papers. The design of this 
fabric continues the old Indian tree- 
pattern. The palmette flowers, how- 
ever, are changed into cactus flowers, a 
typically French 1830 motif 


Sassanian art. It is one of the stock motifs of 
Mohammedan decorative art. In later Persian 
and Indian art, the strongly conventionalized 
form is transformed into fanciful and delight- 
ful fluidity. It becomes a gently curved stem 
which sends undulated creepers all over the 
field to be decorated. To these creepers are 
attached great palmette flowers. Inthe Indian 
palampores these flowers are of infinite deli- 
cacy of design and execution, resplendent in 
deep reds, blues, and purples. 

Another design shows a tree of somewhat 
freer interpretation, with pheasants or pea- 
cocks perched in the branches. This design 
points to a Chinese origin. It was perhaps 
introduced into India by the enterprising 
agent of some East India Company, who had 
Chinese wall-paper designs (which themselves 
went back to a (Continued on page 84) 





AN ARCHITECTS CITY HOME 
The Apartment of Thomas Hastings, Esq., on the Roof of a New York Office Building 


Photographs by Tebbs & Knell, Inc. 


THE IMPORTANT FEATURE IN THE PLAN OF THIS 
APARTMENT IS THE FIFTY-FOOT LIVING-ROOM BUILT 
IN STUDIO FASHION WITH OPEN CONSTRUCTION AND 
A WELL-SIMULATED BEAMED CEILING, ALTHOUGH 
BOTH RGOF AND WALLS ARE OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 
TO COMPLY WITH THE FIRE LAWS. A DECORATIVE 


PIECE OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH TAPESTRY 
HANGS ON THE SOUTH WALL HARMONIZING DE- 
LIGHTFULLY WITH AN ANCIENT NORMANDY WARD- 
ROBE OF THE SAME PERIOD, A CURIOUS OCTAGONAL 
TABLE OF ITALIAN DESIGN, AND CHAIRS OF PETIT POINT. 
CARVED-WOOD PANELS FLANK THE WINDOW GROUP 
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A MAGNIFICENT HAND-CARVED AND GILDED ITAL- 
IAN FIREPLACE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
FORMS ONE OF THE NOTABLE FEATURES OF THE 
LIVING-ROOM. ONCE THE PROPERTY OF STANFORD 
WHITE, IT CAME INTO THE POSSESSION OF MR. 
HASTINGS A DECADE AGO. OF IMPOSING DESIGN, 
IT FITS INTO THE SETTING TO FORM AN INTERESTING 
COMPOSITION IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE TWO 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VENETIAN CHAIRS IN RICH 
UPHOLSTERY OF BLUE AND GOLD STRIPED SATIN 








IN THE TWENTY-BY-THIRTY-FOOT DINING-ROOM, 
(RIGHT) PAINTED ENGLISH FURNITURE IS USED AND 
A CORNER CUPBOARD OF INTERESTING DESIGN IS 
PAINTED TO MATCH THE OTHER PIECES. THE 
GATE-LEGGED TABLES, SILVER LAMPS AND SIDE 
LIGHTS, DESIGNED WITH MIRROR REFLECTORS, ARE 
QUITE IN KEEPING WITH THE PERIOD AS ARE ALSO 
THE PUTTY-COLORED PANELED WALLS HUNG WITH 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 





ANOTHER CORNER OF THE LIVING-ROOM. THE WALLS OF SOFT GRAY STUCCO 
SERVE AS AN EXCELLENT BACKGROUND FOR THE OLD FRENCH TAPESTRY, 
WHILE STRIPS OF HAND-CARVED WOODWORK OF ANCIENT ITALIAN ORIGIN 
ARE INGENIOUSLY WROUGHT INTO THE DECORATIVE TREATMENT. THE 
ENTIRE ROOM IS FURNISHED WITH A RARE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Peabody, Wilson & Brows, Architeds 


A ROOM IN WHICH DECORATIVE EFFECT HAS BEEN KEPT SUBSERVIENT TO THE CHIEF THING 
IN HOUSE DESIGN — THE COMFORT OF THE OWNER 


THE SMALL-HOUSE PRIMER 


VIII. Individuality in the House 
BY EDWIN BONTA 


NDIVIDUALITY in the design of the 
oa. a is nothing that any one 
of us desires more, nothing that he prizes 
more. There is nothing for which he would 
not make a greater effort. 

‘] want you to give me your word of honor,’ 
required a recent client, ‘that there is not 
another house like mine in Essex County.’ 

There is nothing for which any of us would 
make greater effort, and yet there is nothing 
that comes with less effort — that is, if we 
make no effort at all. 

If our English words had gender, ‘indi- 
viduality’ would properly be a feminine noun; 
for its characteristics are peculiarly so. We 
have in mind that pleasant fancy of Ben 
Jonson’s — women are like shadows: when 
you pursue, they flee; when you turn your 
back, they follow. Individuality is like this, 
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too. And it is like womankind in still another 
respect. In spite of its indifference to atten- 
tion, it is just as frequently and just as ar- 
dently wooed. And in just as various ways. 

There are those who court individuality 
with cleverness, seeking to achieve it with 
striking and unprecedented design, as in 
Figure One. There are those again who hope 
to buy it, having great wealth. Their homes 
are inclined to be vast and imposing. None 
but the most costly materials enter into their 
making. A Japanese newspaper reporter 
wrote ingenuously, if appreciatively, of one 
such piece of work, ‘it can best be described by 
a reference to its cost, 300,000 yen,’ 

Most numerous of all, perhaps, are those 
who believe that individuality is to be achieved 
entirely by superficial appearance, that their 
chance of success is largely a matter of 
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architectural clothing. Figures Two, Three, 
Four, Five, Six, and Seven, are all of them 
examples of this kind. No, not examples, but 
example, for they are in reality all the same 
house. Seen in process of construction, in 
the sheathing stage, all six of them would 
look identically alike. They would all resemble 
Figure Eight. 

It has been said that one should not judge 
a building until the scaffold is down. Quite 
true—one should reserve final judgment 
until then, But it is the unfinished state of 
Figure Eight that provides the real acid-test 
for individuality, the one that bites beneath 
the surface. Just as marked human personal- 
ity will be distinguishable even in a Russian 
bath, so individuality should be apparent in 
a house, even when it is seen only in its 
sheathing. 

Last of all, among the various ones who 
might desire individuality in their homes, are 
those who would appear to be entirely in- 
different to it. They appear indifferent, 
because they are so engrossed in other phases 
of the work that they have little thought 
left for it. They are eager to see that the 
house is as well suited to their needs, and to 
those of their family, as may be. They find 
it necessary to be sure that all parts of the 
design are as economical in the use and the 
adaptability of their building materials as 
possible. They are so preoccupied with these 
things that they have little time left for 
conscious thought as to what the style of the 
exterior will be. 

Let us imagine such an owner. Let us sup- 
pose that his thoughts are taken up with keep- 
ing his garret space unoccupied and cold, 
in order to save the coal bills and roof repairs 
that are apt to be such a burden in his northern 
latitude. If he goes thus far, he will take the 
next step too, and drop the pitch of his roof 
lower than the more common forty-five de- 
grees, so as not to waste space in that empty 
garret. And he will at the same time be com- 
pelled to provide other accommodation for a 
maid’s room, let us say in a first-story wing, 
Figure Nine. 

Let us further suppose that his house, like 
that in Figure Eight, is to be done in frame. 
Then he will naturally avail himself of the 
possibilities of that form of construction, and 
build the second story with an overhang, 
which enables him to have bedrooms more 
commodious than they otherwise could be. 
And this last is no uncommon desideratum, 
for the average small house of to-day affords 
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nothing more than living-room, dining-room, 
and kitchen downstairs; and yet there is 
hardly a housewife who would not have as 
many and as large rooms as possible in the 
second story. 

Our imaginary owner has determined upon 
an empty garret, — and hence a low one, — 
a service wing, and an overhang. So far he has 
given little thought to external appearance. 
But automatically, without his having defi- 
nitely sought it, his house has taken on an 
individuality all its own—one that is ap- 
parent even in the sheathing. For Figure 
Nine has a character quite distinct from 
Figure Eight. 

The owner who sends far overland for un- 
usual marbles or granites with which to build 
his house, does not thereby achieve indi- 
viduality; but the one who, for reasons of 
economy, digs up the forgotten local stone of 
the country —he does. The couple who 
throw out their wedding presents because 
they spoil the atmosphere of their new 
Italian house, cannot thus hope to ensure 
individuality: but the wife that hangs onto 
the colossal rosewood bedstead because it 
was her mother’s, — and almost solely be- 
cause it was her mother’s, — and builds her 
house around it, she cannnot avoid individual- 
ity even if she would. For it isn’t the house 
after all, but the home that it houses, that 
bespeaks individuality. And associations can 
hardly be dissociated from a home. 

Individuality grows, therefore, as a well- 
designed house should grow, out of the proper 
needs of the home that is to occupy it. And 
because the needs of no two homes are ever 
quite the same, houses designed on such a 
basis cannot fail to meet the test of the woman 
of our first paragraph — for there could not 
be two alike in Essex County. 

A mistaken phase of the desire for indi- 
viduality is the custom of being one’s own 
architect — unless perchance one really is 
one. Otherwise it would better not be at- 
tempted, even with the help of the carpenter 
contractor. 

We have had one misgiving in writing 
this little primer. We have been afraid that 
it might foster that confidence in his own 
untutored architectural ability that is already 
so strong in some amateur builders. We have 
feared this, because we have been there our- 
selves, and know about it. 

Not that we have been overconfident about 
our architectural ability. We could not be 


that, because we have been in training for 





our profession from boyhood, and have long 
known how much there was to know about it, 
and how little we individually could ever hope 
to know. Our particular kind of self-assur- 
ance did not have to do with our professional, 
but rather with our musical, skill. 

We admit that we have never had any 
musical training to speak of. We cannot read 
a single chord on any instrument. But at one 
time, during an attack of measles, when we 
were compelled to sit in the dark, we borrowed 
a friend’s mandolin and laboriously picked 
out two melodies by ear — the Babbie Waltz 
and another. We played them over and over 
while sitting in the dark. 

It is astonishing how that achievement set 
us up. We recognized latent talent in ourselves. 
Buying the instrument from this friend, we 
sought every occasion to display our newly- 
discovered capacity. We began to take a 
condescending interest in the work of the 
Boston Symphony. 

Had it been the other way around, had we 
really been qualified musically, with archi- 
tecture as our avocation, it might have ended 
disastrously for us — particularly forthe purse. 
But as it was, it proved harmless enough; 





Kenneth Clark 





for one cannot make costly mistakes on the 
mandolin. 

We have a friend who spent all his waking 
hours for years in preparing to be a writer. 
To-day he is one, and a successful one, too. 
But in his earlier days in newspaper work, he 
suffered a momentary setback with the con- 
sequent overwhelming discouragement that is 
characteristic of ‘earlier days.’ And he came 
to us thinking to take up architecture for a 
living. He wanted to begin the next day. A 
lifetime had not seemed long enough to fit 
himself for writing: but our lifework he was 
ready to undertake in a day. 

The prospective builder should engage an 
architect. He should tell him all his needs. 
He should tell him all his whims and caprices 
concerning the new house — caprices as dis- 
tinguished from actual needs. He should tell 
him his preference in the way of the archi- 
tectural style. 

His needs, the architect is in duty bound to 
respect. But his fancies and his foibles, they 
should be left to the latter’s discretion. This 
is even true of the choice of architectural 


stvle. 
Nor will the wise (Continued on page 74 
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Ruderd H. Dana, Jr., Arcissnt 


THE LIFE THAT GOES ON IN THIS ROOM IS THE IMPORTANT THING, MORE SO THAN ARCHITEC- 


TURE OR FURNISHINGS, 


AS EVIDENCE OF THIS, NOTE THE CUSHION IN THE ROCKING-CHAIR 
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Photographs by Tebbs & Knell 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





THE OLD-FASHIONED STORY-AND-A-HALF COTTAGE ORIGINALLY DESIGNED FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 


FARM PROVED SO ATTRACTIVE TO THE OWNER THAT HE ADOPTED IT FOR HIS OWN. 


THE HOUSE IS BUILT OF 


HAND-RIVED CYPRESS SHINGLES AND IN ITS PLEASING PROPORTIONS AND DETAIL IS WHOLLY DISTINCTIVE OF 


COLONIAL DAYS. 


THE CHIMNEYS OF BRICK, PAINTED WHITE WITH BLACK CAPS, ARE AN INTERESTING FEATURE 


A FARM GROUP FOR A SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 


bss problem of planning 
a practical and pictur- 
esque farm group on the small 
country estate is so beset with 
difficulties as to lend particu- 
lar and timely interest to this 
solution, as presented in the 
ideal farm group of George F. 
Greenhaigh at Perrysburg, 
Ohio, designed by Alfred Hop- 
kins, architect, of New York. 
Mr. Hopkins long ago be- 
came convinced of the archi- 
tectural possibilities of farm 
buildings in their relation to 
the soil, and in this expression 


of his theory, in which he has translated the spirit of the Colonial, lies 
the secret of his success as a specialist in this particular branch of his 


profession. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Greenhalgh are enthusiastic horsemen, and this 


group of buildings, located on 


The Residence of George F. Greenhalgh, Esq., at Perrysburg, Ohio 


ALFRED HOPKINS, ARCHITECT 
































special features installed for the up-to- 
of the plan brings out such points as the logical placing of the feed 


the Maumee, in a suburb of 
Toledo, was originally designed 
for the accommodation, of 
hunters with a few heads of 
cattle and a small dairy, but 
through their greater interest 
in horses, was modified a bit. 
The plan to erect a large 
dwelling of fifteen rooms was 
abandoned in favor of the 
smaller and more intimate cot- 
tage with more extensive quar- 
ters added for their hunters. 
Back of the wing which houses 
these, a very interesting circu- 
lar paddock was laid out and 
date care of horses. A study 


bins, the space for hay storage, the segregation of the dairy where milk 


their twelve-acre estate on the banks of 


may be least contaminated, and the large wagon shed, all important 
features to be considered in the planning of a farm group. 
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SUGGESTIVE OF MCINTYRE AND OTHER EARLY 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN IS THE CLASSIC ENTRANCE- 
PORCH AND DOORWAY WITH ITS SIMPLE, REFINED 
TREATMENT. LIKE ITS PROTOTYPE, IT SHOWS THE 
SAME BEAUTIFUL PROPORTIONS AND EXQUISITE 
DETAIL. THE SEMICIRCULAR FANLIGHT OVER THE 
DOOR, FORMERLY PROVIDING VENTILATION BUT 
NOW USED AS ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT, AND 
THE LEADED GLASS SIDE-LIGHTS, ARE TYPICAL OF 
THE PERIOD, AS ARE ALSO THE SETTLES AT THE SIDE 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE ARCHED PASSAGEWAY 
FROM THE COTTAGE TO THE MACHINERY ROOM WITH 
A GLIMPSE OF THE COW BARN ACROSS THE COURT TO 
THE LEFT. THE WHOLE SERIES OF BUILDINGS IS 
UNDER COVER, AN ARRANGEMENT WHICH HAS THE 
MERITS OF BOTH ATTRACTIVENESS AND UTILITY. 
THIS PICTURESQUE DETAIL, RICHLY FLAVORED WITH 
THE SPIRIT OF THE EARLY AMERICAN FARMHOUSE 
AND TIED TO THE SITE BY BOUNTIFUL PLANTING, 
PERMITS THE FULLEST EXPRESSION OF THE ARCHI- 
TECT S$ HAPPY GIFT FOR THIS TYPE OF WORK 
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THE HOUSE 


NOT A CLASSIC GREEK TEMPLE, NOR A SURVIVING EXAMPLE 
OF EARLY COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE, BUT THE VERY PRACTICAL 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY DAIRY ON THE GREENHALGH ESTATE. 
EMBOWERED IN PLANTING, IT SUPPLIES AN ILLUSTRATION OF 
THE ARCHITECT’S METHOD OF MERGING THE UTILITARIAN ASPECT 
OF FARM BUILDINGS INTO THE ARCHITECTURAL ENSEMBLE 


BEAUTIFUL 


THE PHOTOGRAPH BELOW SHOWS THE BUILDING WHICH HOUSES 
THE BOX STALLS ACROSS THE END OF THE COURTYARD. THIS 
ALSO HAS ITS COLONIAL FEATURE IN THE DETAIL OF THE BEAUTI- 
FULLY DESIGNED CUPOLA. THE WEATHERVANE, A _ BETTER 
VIEW OF WHICH MAY BE FOUND ON THE PRECEDING PAGE, 
ILLUSTRATES AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF THE OWNER 
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O will-o’-the-wisp was 

ever so assiduously wooed 
as the evanescence of charm. 
It is something that has never 
been truly translated nor de- 
fined, for it has to do with the 
aura of personality. That is 
why we are so often chilled by 
the splendor of houses that lack 
individuality, while others that 
boast few things of intrinsic 
value, fill us with delight. 

When we try to analyze the 
magic graciousness that per- 
vades certain homes, we find 
it is the small acquisitions that 
count quite as much as the big 
and important ones. A fine old 
highboy, a splendid, dignified 
sideboard, seductive chairs and 
tables, however fascinating in 
themselves, are sadly lacking 
in effectiveness unaccompanied 
by their close associates, china 
and glass, pewter and silver, 
copper and brass, jugs, kettles, 
andirons — indeed the whole 
gamut of lovable things each one of which 
is a treasure in itself. 

And so if we wish to reveal ourselves in our 
homes, to express our particular tastes and 
predilections, we must, as someone has aptly 
said, ‘study accessories, value accessories, use 
accessories!” With many of these we are 
fairly familiar and have learned 
to use them judiciously, but 
there is one decorative detail 
once held in high favor, which 
until rather recently has been 
left untouched and unappreci- 
ated. I am referring to the bell 
pull. 

Small mention of it has been 
made in books on decoration, 
and yet the housewife of every 
country, as early as Elizabethan 
days, lavished her finest in- 
genuity upon it. Every style 
and type of needlework has been 
exemplified in bell pulls that 
remain to us as exquisite speci- 
mens of handicraft. But they 
were not produced merely as 
things of beauty, but were made 
to fulfill a distinctly utilitarian 
purpose. Almost every room 
in the house had a bell pull 
which connected with a tinkling 
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SPACES BY THE USE OF BELL PULLS 


AGAIN THE BELL PULL 


Revived as a Decorative Accessory “Rather than as 


Object of Usefulness 
BY HANNA TACHAU 


bell that summoned the servants from below 
stairs. This, of course, before the day of push 
buttons and house telephones. 

Though we now have all the comforts that 
emanate from modern niceties and conven- 
iences, we are beginning to wish that they 
might have been the offspring of some fine 





IN THE BELL PULLS HERE SHOWN, THE HANDLES ARE SINGULARLY 


APPROPRIATE 






Courtesy of Mary Coggeshall 
INTEREST AND COLOR MAY BE GIVEN OTHERWISE UNADORNED WALL 


esthetic impulse, or at least, 
that we might have learned to 
clothe their frank utilitarianism 
more graciously. Perhaps some 
day we will grow to know that 
art is fundamentally a part of 
life and that it may be called 
upon to aid in the interpretation 
of the ancient to the modern 
rind. Some such intuition has 
led us to return to the past and 
to revive old customs and old 
crafts that can be made adapt- 
able to modern uses. 

The ponderous taste of the 
Victorian era included bell pulls 
of heavy red silk cord and crim- 
son velvet, terminating in mas- 
sive tassels that became a part 
of the general gloom in decora- 
tion. In the desperate struggle 
to free ourselves from this de- 
pressing age of redundant deco- 
ration, we went to the other ex- 
treme and eliminated all but 
what we considered the essen- 
tials. Our houses were made the 
settings for mechanical appliances and labor- 
saving devices. 

Happily this was but a transient phase in 
our artistic progress. Appreciation of beautiful 
things, or at least the fad with some, for col- 
lecting antiques, has brought about a great 
awakening. We have for instance, eliminated 
the ugly Victorian bell-pulls for 
good, for though they possessed 
a certain dignity and served 
their purpose of usefulness, 
they are not interesting enough 
to bring them back for their own 
sakes. But this does not hold 
good with the older ones. The 
beauty of the delightful bell 
pulls that come to us from every 
part of the old world, has excited 
a desire for their revival. The 
infinite variety of types and 
designs adds to their charm and 
to their decorative possibilities. 
Almost every form of needle- 
work has been resorted to, and 
so happy are they in color and 
execution that we are convinced 
that they assumed an important 
role in the eyes of their creators 
who lavished such loving work 
upon them. 

All (Continued on page 77) 
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‘THE CODLINS’ 


The Country House 


of 
S. V. Norton, Esq. 
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ARCHITECT ‘ 
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; AN INTERESTING EXAMPLE OF WHAT CAN BE 
DONE TO SOFTEN LINES IS SHOWN IN THIS HOUSE 
| AT BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN. EVEN THE : 
RIDGE LINE IS AS WARPED AS MIGHT BE EXPECTED 
IN A HOUSE WHICH HAD BEEN SETTLING ‘FOR ’ 
| CENTURIES. THE HOUSE IS SO PLACED THAT THE 
ee 4, Duet 6“ LIVING-QUARTERS OVERLOOK THE MALL AND ‘ 
| T . ORCHARD RATHER THAN THE ROAD IN FRONT 
| F 
| 
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THE ROUNDING OF CORNERS IN THE 
STUCCO-WORK AND THE CURVED RAFTERS 
OF THE FRONT-ENTRANCE GABLE CONTRI- 
BUTE TO THE SOFTNESS OF OUTLINE WHICH 
THE HOUSE POSSESSES AND WHICH IS LARGE- 


LY RESPONSIBLE FOR ITS CHARM 





NOTICE THE ATTRACTIVE APPROACH OF THE 
CURVED DRIVEWAY PAST THE WALL WHICH 
NOT ONLY SERVES TO HIDE THE SERVICE 
YARD BUT TIES THE GARAGE TO THE HOUSE 
AS WELL, THUS MAKING A UNIFIED COM- 


POSITION OF THE WHOLE 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


A CHARMING SHRUB FROM INDIA, ERANTHEMUM NERVOSUM, WITH BLUE, ANCHUSA-LIKE 
FLOWERS BLOOMING IN JANUARY 


ON FLORIDA GARDENING 


Plants Particularly Appropriate for that Climate 
BY MRS. FRANCIS KING 


OW absurd it may look to begin this 
H article with the following sentence — 
One of the best books yet for the gardens of 
Florida, is a book called Gardens of South 
Africa. But this stimulating and _ pictorial 


book (and ‘pictorial’ refers to the pictorial . 


writing, though it has colored illustrations of 
real beauty too) is one I have lately come upon, 
written by Dorothea Fairbridge, and pub- 
lished by A. and C. Black. Seldom have | 
been so excited as when on turning those pages 
I found picture after picture, description after 





description, name after name, of gardens, of 
plants at Cape Town, at Durban, at Johannes- 
burg, that had been grown, or that in many 
cases (not all of course) could be grown in the 
stateof-Florida. Here, forinstance, is a repro- 
duction of a delightful water-color of a pergola 
dripping with the blue flowers of Ipomea 
tricolor, a thing that should do perfectly in 
Florida. Here are bougainvilleas and roses 
together, the blue ipomea with rose-pink 
cannas below, bignonias with wine-colored 
irises, and blue hydrangeas with pink cannas. 
Such pictures, such descriptions, that one can 
think of no more inspiring volume with which 
to begin gardening in Florida, especially with 
the lists given in one other, which I shall 
presently name, and with practical advice con- 
cerning soils and plant habits, to be got from 
the best plant lists or growers. The text of the 
book, too, is delightful and contains many 
suggestions for subtropic gardening in our own 
land. For practical matters on Florida gar- 
dening there are two authorities in small books, 
one, Ornamental Gardening in Florida, by 
Charles T. Simpson, much more for the south- 
ern part than for the northern; the other, Jn 
Florida Gardens, just published by two mem- 
bers of the Garden Club of Florida at Jackson- 
ville, Mrs. Millar Wilson and Mrs. John A. 
Ferguson, from whose valuable plant lists I 
have been kindly allowed to quote freely (with 
some adaptations) on the opposite page. Also, 
there is an invaluable calendar, called ‘The 
Garden Year in Southern Florida,’ by Mrs. 
Henry Wight, with practical advice for each 
month of the year. 

With these three books, the calendar, and 
Bailey — always and ever with Bailey — I 
believe | should need no more for the kind of 
gardening I should myself prefer to do in 
Florida if | could; supplemented, of course, by 
all obtainable growers’ lists and by traveling 
everywhere to see what had already been 
accomplished in gardens throughout the state 
—after all, the best of all educations in 
gardening. 

It is February 8 in Northern Florida, in St. 
Augustine to be exact, and if anything is 
needed in this region to suggest writing on its 
flowers and plants it is what stands before me 
now. This is a bowl of such roses as I have 
never seen from an open garden at this time 
of the year. From deepest pink through coral 
and shell-pink to white, they range in color; in 
size they are nearly all as large as the familiar 
Frau Karl Druschki in its best estate. They 
are deliciously fragrant, their foliage uncom- 
monly clean and fine —all these attributes 
they have besides being roses in February. 

But it is not of roses particularly that | 
would write here as perhaps Rosa setigera is the 
only one of the tribe native to Florida. It is 
however fair to say in passing, that roses are 
said not to do so well in Florida as in California, 
partly because of soil conditions here, partly 
because of lack of water, but this is of 
course where they do not have special care. 
Nothing could be finer than those mentioned 
above, which grew in the most charming 
of latticed gardens, just beyond the shade 
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and root influence of enormous live oaks, 
whose deep greens and whose trailing gray 
Spanish moss added rich romance to their 
background, 

What is it that first arrests attention in 
Northern Florida as characteristic, and as 
available for magnificent effects in planting? 
The two things are the palm and the live oak. 
Among the latter look at the superb trees in 
Jacksonville at the farther end of Riverside 
Avenue, while in St. Augustine see the beauty 
of various palms and palmettos on every hand. 
In such a winter as this of 1925 when no frost 
has come from the bitterest of Northern ones, 
the palms are at their finest. The hibiscus is 
at its best, too, the scarlets and pinks, succeed- 
ing the bloom of the poinsettias, always good 
here in December; and while frost is known 
here in February and occasionally in March, 
one enjoys the beauty as it is. 

The permanent green backgrounds for gay 
things such as poinsettia and hibiscus are a 
wonderful possession of this locality. Nothing 
comparable to the creeping fig (Ficus pumila) 
do I know of as a wall covering. The next 
best is English ivy, but the leaves of that are 
larger, though its color may be perhaps more 
interesting. An example of the use of the fig 
over a well-designed bit of ironwork in the 
Spanish manner is shown in one of the illus- 
trations. 

The yellow jasmine, Gelsemium semper- 
virens, deserves a few lines to itself, so beautiful 
are its February flowers, so rich their yellow, 
so lovely the tubular blooms and buds, the 
dark-green leaves so slender, so elegant, and 
the flowers appearing almost always in pairs 
from the axils of those leaves. This creeper is 
recommended not only for fences and walls, 
but for a ground cover as well. Clusters of it 
in bowls or baskets give a fine effect of color 
and its use out of doors with other climbers, 
such as the clear lavender-blue plumbago, 
should be encouraged. | have seen too the 
plumbago bloom in February intertwined with 
an old vine of the Weisse Maréchal Niel rose — 
delicious color and delicious fragrance neigh- 
boring each other. Sometimes it seems as 
though none but these Florida effects ap- 
proached perfection in flowers; then | re- 
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THE CREEPING FIG, FICUS PUMILA, WELL 
USED ON A WALL AND A FINE WROUGHT 
IRON ARCH AT ST. AUGUSTINE 


member my tulips, my crocuses, phloxes, 
delphiniums, and once more rejoice in owning 
a northern garden. 

The loveliest of all flowering shrubs to me, 
for this part of the South — loveliest because 
it is blue, the pure blue of anchusa, and so like 
that flower—is eranthemum or daedala- 
canthus (nervosus is its adjective) and through- 
out January and February each terminal shoot 
of this charming bush is starred with rich blue 
flowers. How can one speak in measured 
terms of this beauty from India? In the court 
of the Hotel Ponce de Leon are several superb 
specimens of this eranthemum and their size 
here some five feet in height, and six or seven 
in diameter, and their diminutive appearance 
in some of the lesser gardens of St. Augustine 
is evidence of the value of protecting walls. 
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Beautiful in the sun, this anchusa-like bush is 
even more startlingly so as the sun passes, and 
shadows fall upon the blue. The flowers then 
glow with that intensity of all pure deep blues 
in shade; and this shrub possesses for me a 
magnetic attraction. Its picture is seen on 
the opposite page. 

For shrubs, besides the eranthemum, de- 
scribed in detail in its blue glories of flow- 
ers, there are azaleas (who that has seen it will 
not remember the beauty of Mrs. Brewer’s 
azalea garden actually cut out of the jungle 
near Winter Park?), hibiscus with its many 
lovely tones of color in flowers, laurustinus, 
pittosporum, a great wealth of handsome 
things. Many of these are familiar to those 
who know California plantings — jasmine (the 
bush form), lantana, — those beautiful clear 
lavenders used so much at Palm Beach, — the 
myrtles, with their glossy leaves, also the 
shining privet with the same characteristic. 
It is difficult to restrain one’s self when think- 
ing of these numbers of fine plant subjects, 
most of which are hardy everywhere in Florida, 
and all of which if touched by frost —a con- 
tingency to be allowed for — recover quickly. 
The one criticism that might be made con- 
cerning the general planting in the very small 
Florida garden — the small lot | mean — is 
that each tree or plant seems to be regarded as 
a specimen. There is little if any massing. 
This sometimes happens, divinely happens, as 
for instance in the case of a great scarlet 
flowering hibiscus planted close to a Washing- 
ton palm, and blooming boldly high among the 
palm leaves, or one will see the flame vine 
(Bignonia venusta) magnificently burning over 
old cedar trees, whence it has climbed from 
near-by roofs of houses or old buildings. But 
these things seem not premeditated. It looks 
as though the idea here was the individual 
plant, or plant subject, as though that must 
be seen in its entirety. The trunk of each 
palm, the basal growth of each shrub must be 
in full view. But where the taller palm, the 
Japanese plum or loquat, with its rich green 
leaves, the lower date palms and the sago 
palm are properly and well grouped as in Miss 
Bigelow’s place in St. Augustine, the beauty of 
the effect is very great. 


SHRUBS AND SMALL TREES FOR FLORIDA GARDENS 


List compiled by permission from ‘In Florida Gardens’ by Mrs. Miller Wilson and Mrs. John A. Ferguson 


Myrica carolinensis, bayberry; hardy evergreen 
shrub, sometimes deciduous, with dark-green aro- 
matic leaves, inconspicuous flowers and spring bloom. 


Myrica cerifera, waxmyrtle; evergreen, with ascend- 
ing stem and pale bark, growing to a height of thirty 
to forty feet; Myrica pumila, not more than three 
feet in height; Myrica inodora from fifteen to twenty- 
five feet. This tree or shrub makes a good windbreak, 
a hedge, a background for lower shrubs, or it may 
be used as a specimen subject for large plantings. 


Michelia fuscata, banana-shrub; a hardy evergreen 
shrub from China with bright green leaves, brown- 
purple flowers, a banana-like fragrance and height 
of ten to fifteen feet. 


Nandina domestica, nandina or sacred bamboo; a 
hardy evergreen shrub from Japan with compound 


leaves, glossy green, red when young, bronze in 
winter when one of its most charming uses is for 
indoor arrangement with roses. This shrub grows 
from six to eight feet high and should never be left 
out of any Florida garden or small place. 


Illictum anisatum, East Indian anise; a hardy ever- 
green shrub or small tree from Japan, with smooth 
elliptic leaves about three inches long having a 
strong scent of anise. 


Illicium floridanum, anise tree or star anise; hardy 
evergreen shrub with nodding purple flowers and 
narrow, scented leaves; J. parviflorum, a low-grow- 
ing hardy evergreen shrub with yellow flowers. 


Bryophyllum pinnatum, life plant; a_half-hardy 
evergreen herb from the East Indies, whose green 


leaves are tinged with purple, and which grows from 

one to four feet. Mae youn 

Roses (see cultural directions for Florida in this 
k). 


Rosa bracteata, Macartney rose; a hardy evergreen 
rambling shrub from Southern China with white 
fragrant flowers two to three inches across. An 
intensely prickly plant resisting cattle and insect 


pests. 


R. laevigata, Cherokee rose; a hardy evergreen climb- 
ing shrub from China and Japan, but naturalized 
in the South. This rose is also disease and insect 
resisting and is so well known that no description 
of it is necessary. It is exceedingly easy to grow in 
Florida. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Type of stretcher used between front 
legs of 16th Century chairs 


§ Side chair of 
17th Century 
in walnut 








\ 
Wrought-tron table | 
support €3 


Courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 






A 17th Century walnut table with 
waved legs and elaborate iron braces 
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Detail of 17th 
Century table 
showing scroll- 
ed feet 


PANISH furni- 
great extent its 


ture owes to a very 
peculiarity and 
splendid character to an amalgamation of 
Occidental and Orien- tal influences. Some 
of the greatest draftsmen of all times lived in Spain under Mohammedan 
rule. These artisans not only left an indelible stamp upon contemporaneous 
cabinetwork, but their methods of design and craftsmanship persisted in 
Spain, even after the expulsion of the Moors, and through various foreign 
influences, such as the Flemish and Italian in the sixteenth century, and 
later on, the French. This fusion of Mohammedan and Christian art 
became known as Mudejar. To this the Spaniard contributed his innate 
love of splendid color and richness of line and form. 


PRINCIPAL PIECES comprised chairs, tables, chests, and secretaries. In 
their main form the chairs resembled those of Italy, but in ornamentation 
— generally carving or inlay — were typically Spanish. The tables were 
usually of two types: waved or lyre-form with wrought-iron supports, and 
those with turned legs braced by wooden stretchers. Chests were fre- 
quently covered with leather or velvet, held in place by perforated iron 
garnishments or decorative nailheads. 

IRONWORK, finely wrought and decorated, was freely used both structurally 
and decoratively on wooden furniture, as table braces, nailheads, and as 
various ornaments. Frequently an otherwise simple piece relied com- 
pletely upon exquisite ironwork for ornamentation. 






UPHOLSTERY in favor was leather, frequently decorated, although silks, 
brocades, and velvets were also used, and held in place by decorated 
wrought-iron tacks. 

woop mostly used for construction was walnut. Oak, chestnut, redwood, 
and mahogany were employed in later years. Ebony, mother-of-pearl, 
tortoise shell, ivory, and semiprecious stones formed inlay. 


TEXT AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY 





Armchair of 16th Century known 


in Spain as ‘Sillon de Caderas’ frame and covered with red velvet 


Unless otherwise noted, above illuftrations are from Spanish Interiors and Furniture by 
Byne & Stapley, by Courtesy of Wm. Helburn, Inc. 
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Armchair of 16th Century with walnut 
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Spanish gate-legged 
table 18th Century 





Characteristic stretcher of 17th 
Century chair 


Courtesy of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art 


Portuguese side chair of 
the 17th Century 





Wrought-iron table 
support 
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» of TAREETA 


in stripes and garlands — 
a charming development of the popular plain weaves 





T brings back the spirit of a 
gallant and witty age—this 
taffeta of rose shot with gold. 
The spirit of ruffles and ra- 
piers, of courtly grace and 
‘lightly turned bon mot, is 
caught up in its garlands. 


With the same suave elegance as fluted 
and garlanded Louis XVI furniture, this 
taffeta brings to a room an atmosphere of 
sparkling vivacity, which makes it espe- 
cially charming as hangings and furniture 
coverings in the boudoir, petit salon, or 
reception room. 


Indeed, figured taffeta such as this is 
the quite natural outcome of the long- 
standing enthusiasm for those most charm- 
ing fabrics—plain taffetas. Their soft crisp- 
ness and softly keyed brilliance have made 
them favorites for years. 
































And perhaps no fabric lends itself so agree- 
ably to use with other types of material as 
does taffeta—it is equally felicitous combined 
with brocade or glazed chintz. 


The many things for which taffeta is 
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being used in interior decoration are the result 
of this lovely fabric having been made utterly 
dependable. Schumacher taffetas neither 
split nor crack and consequently are used 
for hangings, either alone or with other 
fabrics, depending on the type of interior. 
They are also increasingly in favor for 
graceful ruffles on draped dressing tables. 
Indeed taffeta today is durable enough to 
be of real importance for slip covers in fine 
French interiors. 

And since, with its durability and wide 
range of beautiful colors, Schumacher taffeta 
is also as sunfast as a silk fabric can be 
made, it is widely used for both draw 
curtains and glass curtains. 

Schumacher fabrics may be seen by 
arrangement with your own upholsterer or 
interior decorator. He will also gladly at- 
tend to the purchase for you. 


F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manu- 
facturers, Distributors to the trade only, of 
Decorative Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics, 
60 West goth Street, New York City. Offices 
in Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


SX 


The Imberline effect and garland design of this charm- 
ing taffeta are reminiscent of the manner in which Marie 
Antoinette combined flowers and ornaments with the 
stripes that Madame Pompadour had made so popular 


3 F-SCHUMAGCHER. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


HOME BUILDERS SERVICE BUREAU 
Two Small InduStrial ‘Buildings 





OUR EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR SERVICE 























7 ; a 
a ' Hundreds of home makers have availed themselves of the service 
oN \ which we are offering through this Bureau and have been able to fe 
See attain the long-hoped-for house through our help. Send for our free pei por 

Bulletin which tells you just what we can do for you. Address the 
Home Builders’ Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 17, Mass. 

Office 
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This little cottage was designed for 
the office and seed-display room of 








a nursery. See plan opposite 
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PON occasion this de- 55-0" 


partment has to turn 






- A Colonial cottage de- 

signed for a flourishing 

quilting industry in the 
South 





industry in the South. Placed 
“--{ ona lot two feet higher than 





its hand to something other 
than the designing of small 
houses, and the two sketches 
shown this month are among 
such buildings as we have 
been called upon to plan. The 
steep-roofed, rather playful 
little cottage was designed to 
house the office and seed-dis- 
play room of a nursery which, 
as a business asset, needed to 


Studio 
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ae. Flagstone Terrace 


the surrounding land, it had 
to be terraced down to the 
drive which curves around 
the side to the shipping-room 
, door. The designs are applied 
* to the cloth in the main room 
or studio, but as the actual 
quilting is not done in the 
building itself, the shipping- 
room with its storage closet 
is an important factor in the 
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be distinctive enough to catch 
the eye of the passing motor- 
ist. To meet this require- 
ment the design was carried 
out in rough-textured, warm 
gray stucco, with wide rough 
boards in alternating yellow 
and blue-green in the upper 
half of the gable. The door, 
before which a lone stone step 
was placed, is also of wide boards of alternating yellow and blue- 
green and finished with rounded corners and wrought-iron hard- 
ware. In it is a small, iron-barred wicket. Leaded-glass windows 
with blue-green frames, curtained in yellow, and a wrought-iron 
lantern on a bell rope complete the picture. 

The other, a Colonial cottage, houses a flourishing quilting 
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sending out, returning, and 
final shipping of the quilts. 
The office and itssupply closet 
form a balancing wing on the 
other side of the main room. 

The exterior is of white 
hand-hewn shingles with 
green shingled roof and green 
blinds. The flagstone terrace 
and gayly colored chairs make 
an attractive gathering place for the many visitors who are wel- 
comed here every day. Located as it is in the South where 
vegetation grows more luxuriantly than in the North, the hedge 
bordering the grass terrace can be easily grown and trained. Two 
grotesque figures clipped from the hedge itself act as guards on 
either side of the entrance walk. 
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It is inevitable that the Chrysler Six should con- 
tinue to attract a degree of public, as well as 
scientific and professional, interest accorded no 
other car in the past fifteen years, 


Engineers are naturally the first to appreciate that 
the Chrysler, while adhering strictly to soundest 
principles of design, is a distinct departure from 
accepted motor car practice and performance. 





The Chrysler Six is still hailed 
as the new measure of motor 
car efficiency—in engineering, 
in workmanship, in perform- 
ance, in balance of proportion. 


Conclusive proof of these 
facts is found in a high-gear 
speed range of 2 to over 70 
miles per hour, combined 
with gasoline economy safely 
over 20 miles per gallon. 


That this amazing power is 
delivered without vibration 
(and there is literally no 
period” in the entire power 
range of the Chrysler), dem- 
onstrates a smoothness of 
operation unknown in earlier 
motor car production. 


In riding comfort, solidity and 
roadability, the Chrysler Six 
is as great a forward step over 
previous design as is the mod- 
ern steel Pullman coach over 
the first flimsy, wooden “rat- 
tlers.” 


It rides as solidly as a two-ton 
car, and can be driven in com- 
fort at 60 miles an hour and 
upward on a cobbled street or 
rutted road. 


This is due to scientifically dis- 
tributed weight and a center 
of gravity lower than ever be- 
fore; to perfect spring balance 
and to a new type of spring 
mounting, and to its stabila- 
tor equipment. Chrysler rear 
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They instantly recognize in the Chrysler Six an 
advance as revolutionary as the development 
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of the X-ray in medicine; and the public was 
no less quick to realize that Chrysler Six results 
had never been offered before. 


For the Chrysler is literally the crystallization 
and the advancement of all past experience in 
the design and manufacture of motor cars. 








springs are close to the hubs 
and parallel to the wheels. 
Side-sway and road-weaving 
are eliminated. 


Never has there been a car so 
easy to handleas the Chrysler 
Six. Pivotal steering, with ball 
thrust bearings on the king 
pins, and the perfect hydraulic 
equalization of Chrysler- 
Lockheed self-equalizing four- 
wheel brakes, make Chrysler 
control sure and simple under 
all conditions. 


The compactness of the Chry- 
sler makes it extraordinarily 
convenient to manipulate 
into the ordinary city parking 
space. Yet so scientifically 





are its proportions utilized 
that it is liberally roomy for 
five large adults. 


In a score of details — from 
the oil-filter which constantly 
and automatically gives the 
motor clean, pure lubrication, 
and the air-cleaner of the 
carburetor, to the absolute 
completeness of equipment— 
the Chrysler Six is excep- 
tional. 


You will find any Chrysler 
dealer eager to give you full 
proof of its advanced design, 
the perfection of its workman- 
ship, the fineness of its quality, 
and its revolutionary per- 
formance ability. 


Touring Car, Phaeton, Coach, Roadster, Sedan, Royal Coupe, Brougham, Imperial and Crown-Imperial—attractively priced from 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler Six enclosed models. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in p 
of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


$1395 to $2195, f. o. b. Detroit subject to current government tax. 
All models equipped with special design high-speed Satione tires. 
ition to extend the co e 














NEW JOURNEYS AROUND THE GARDEN 


of bells in the garden has a wide popular 
appeal. Among garden flowers most of the bells 
are borne by the bellflower family, particularly 
by the genus campanula. As one looks at the 
garden catalogues and reads the thrilling de- 
scriptions, or sees the nodding bells of blue and 
white in the summer border at evening, it is 
easy to be convinced of the grace of these 
flowers. With rose and peony and iris it ranks, 
and if larkspur may soon have a society of its 
own, surely the claims for special recognition 
of the campanula will soon be heard. But will 
this happen? Though most charming the blue 
and silver bells, with all the poetic background, 
how often are they found in gardens? Canter- 
bury-bells (frankly biennial) are still favorites, 
some of the rock types are seen in well-fur- 
nished rock gardens; but in the flower garden 
proper, there will be stiff clumps of the peach- 
leaf bellflower, with an edging of the Carpa- 
thian, and the rest of the show is omitted. 
Even in searching for campanulas in American 
nurseries, the hunt brings out in quantity only 
the two mentioned. To enjoy the range of 
garden bells it is necessary to get seed from 
abroad. 

Why is this wonderful group so neglected? 
It is not difficulty of culture, for any garden 
soil suits most of them, seed is sure and quick, 
and there are no special kinks in their culture. 
A few species are well known, and the rest are 
ignored as probably no different. Like any 
large group — there are over 250 species — as 
garden plants they are of diverse values, good, 
bad, and indifferent, perennial, biennial, and 
annual, and from painfully persistent to 
virtuoso capricious. The group should be 
judged neither from the pugnacious Campan- 
ula rapunculoides, nor the short-lived C. 
pyramidalis, for there are many permanent 
sorts well suited to border use. Let us arrange 
them in reverse order of usefulness. 

There are several annual kinds, or at least 
they bloom the first year from seed, and the 
plants are not worth keeping over. They are 
as easily grown as portulaca or sweet alyssum, 
provided the seed is fresh. C. macrostyla 
(Anatolian bellflower) is a branching bush 
(about 1 foot) with solitary erect bowls — not 
bells — of a queer pale purple and violet. Like 
nigella, there is no other flower quite like to it; 
while the long, brown style, like a closed um- 
brella which later opens out, makes its identity 
certain. C. ramosissima (bluestar bellflower) 
violet or white, is bought as C. lorei. The 
little bowls are solitary erect, somewhat like 
the perennial Carpathian. It is a welcome 
relief from long rows of bedding lobelia, and 
used for the same purposes. C. erinus is much 
like a bedding lobelia, the little tubular pale- 
blue flowers quite unlike a bell or bowl. C. 
drabifolia (Greek bellflower) is an annual 
Scotch bluebell. These are all offered as seed 
abroad, and a few cents will buy them. Except 


tere the days of Mistress Mary the idea 


Silver ‘Bells in the Garden 
BY STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


for C. macrostyla, you will not find them of 
much permanent interest. Our native C. 
americana (tall bellflower) is a tall annual weed 
(6 ft.), with shallow saucers in a long spike. 





CAMPANULA PUNCTATA MARIAN GEHRING 


It is a sort of annual edition of C. rapunculo- 
ides, and well placed only in wildest wild 
gardening. 

There aré many good kinds thatgare truly 
biennial, and after a copious bloom the root is 
exhausted. A new start must be made from 
seed. Of course we know this of C. medium 
(Canterbury-bells), but many species even 
more lovely will not survive our winters after 
the first heavy bloom. In mild climates they 
may be perennial. C. pyramidalis (chimney 
bellflower) is in many ways the most remark- 
able of the family. The first year it makes a 
big lettuce rosette of smooth leaves, and a 
white carrot-root. If these survive the winter 
—a doubtful event — it shoots up tall spires 
to 6 feet or more, bearing hundreds of pale- 
blue or white saucer-stars in a long raceme, like 
a most abundant larkspur, through June and 
July. After this great effort the root is unable 
to carry on. Were this an easy perennial, there 
would be no other for first place in the border 
for a tall blue, and larkspur would need to look 
to its laurels. The other biennial bellflowers 
are undiscoverable in gardens in this country, 
though quite common in foreign seed-lists. 
None is as tall or as striking as the chimney 
bellflower, though each is unusual and worth 
growing at least once. As they stand some two 
feet or more tall, they are border- rather than 
rock-plants. C. mirabilis (wonder bellflower) 
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bears a cone of large pale-lilac bells some two 
inches each across. C. sibirica is slender, 
branched, with pale-violet nodding bells. C. 
thyrsoides has creamy yellow flowers in a dense 
panicle. C. spicata blooms in a long, blue spike. 
C. primulaefolia (Portuguese bellflower) has 
blue saucers like the Carpathian. C. laciniata 
bears narrow pale-blue bells, and C. patula is 
pale purple, somewhat like the Scotch bluebell. 

Then there are three or more sorts of rock- 
garden habit, but too tender to be called hardy. 
While they stand some freezing, they prefer 
their native home of sunny south Italy, 
Azores, or isles of the Mediterranean. For an 
unheated conservatory, solarium, or green- 
house, they make excellent window-box or 
rock plants. C. isophylla (Italian bellflower) in 
white or pale blue, and its hairy relative C. 
mayi, bloom in panicles of pendent bowls 
through summer and autumn. C. fragilis is 
somewhat like in habit, but the leaves are very 
scalloped, and the drooping clusters of pale- 
blue little stars appear from May to midsum- 
mer. C. garganica is more hardy, though win- 
ters treat it badly. Many lilac or blue stars 
droop from the plant through spring and 
summer. Others of these Italian drooping rock 
sorts are much injured by winter wetness. As 
many of these are poor seeders they are propa- 
gated by cuttings at any time, or by careful 
division. C. vidali (Azores bellflower) is a 
tender, bushy shrub with slender nodding 
yellowish jug-like blossoms. 

Next there are the many hardy rock sorts, 
but as we are not in the rock garden to-day we 
need but enumerate them. They are mostly 
low and make spreading or drooping mats of 
flowers, much of the effect of the Carpathian 
bellflower, though smaller, and in the border 
may be used as edging in the same way. None 
is more striking or free blooming than the 
Carpathian bellflower (C. carpatica) with its 
many erect solitary bowls of blue or white. 
There are many varieties and hybrids of this 
well-known bellflower; the variety turbinata is 
very wide flaring, a saucer, rather than bell or 
bowl. Try also C. waldsteiniana, and little 
Tommy (C. tommasiniana), and many forms 
and hybrids, tiny editions of the Carpathian, 
the flowers usually clustered. Then also there 
is C. muralis (which must be called porten- 
schlagiana), Dalmatian bellflower, in several 
forms, a Carpathian plant with clustered erect 
Scotch bluebells. There is little C. pulla with 
half-nodding baby bowls and its hybrid C. 
pulloides, that is more like the Carpathian 
parent. 

The Scotch bluebell or harebell (C. rotundi- 
folia) is a true rock-plant and represents the 
slender, wiry, erect sorts, with few nodding 
bells per stem. There is a white form and many 
garden and geographic varieties. C. rhombot- 
dalis (diamond bellflower) is similar in ap- 
pearance, but the roots spread rapidly. C. 
linifolia (which must (Continued on page 80) 
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95° this afternoon—yet 


Armstron 


she sleeps comfortably 


feed with the blazing sun beating down, her room is cool. This house is 
insulated; like the best refrigerators, it is protected from outside heat 
with Armstrong’s Corkboard. 


There is no excuse for a hot upstairs, for heat can be kept out. Insulate 
your house. Line the walls and roof with Armstrong’s Corkboard. Heat goes 
through cork so slowly that even up under the roof (and you know what that 
is in most houses) the temperature will be many degrees below that outside. 


In winter, it works just the other way. C&k keeps the heat inside. A 
house insulated with Armstrong’s Corkboard is warmer and easier to heat 
with a smaller heating system and a third less fuel. And it is uniformly 
heated, upstairs and down, and freer from drafts. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard costs no more than good lumber and is easily put 
up in buildings of frame or masonry construction. It takes and holds plaster 
permanently without lath or furring strips. It is moisture-proof, fire-retarding, 
and does not harbor mice or vermin. 

Find out how easy it is to build comfort and economy into your house. 
Send in the coupon and full information will be sent promptly. Address, 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company (Division of Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany), 163 Twenty-Fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. In Canada, McGill Building, 


Montreal. 
Branches in the Principal Cities 


Nonpareil 


oS 
Corkboard Insulation 


for Residential, Commercial and Industrial Buildings 








Made in boards 12 inches 
by 32 or 36 inches—from 


1 inch to 3 inches thick. 


TRADE MARK 
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An Excellent Non-Conductor of Heat 


Armstrong’s Corkboard contains millions 
of microscopic cells, each one sealed by 
nature and containing entrapped air — 
the best insulation known except a vacuum. 


Non-absorbent and Sanitary 


Armstrong’s Corkboard will not absorb 
moisture and needs no furring strips. It does 
not mold, rot or provide harboring places 
for rats, mice or vermin. It lasts as long as 
the house. 


Structurally Strong and Easy to Install 


Armstrong’s Corkboard is strong in struc- 
ture and is easily nailed in place in frame 
buildings or readily set in Portland cement 
mortar against brick or tile. 


An Excellent Base for Plaster 


Armstrong’s Corkboard takes and holds 
plaster permanently. No lath is required 
since the plaster keys firmly into the sur- 
face of the corkboard. 


Slow-Burning and a Fire-Retardant 


Armstrong’s Corkboard is slow-burning 
and a positive fire-retardant. It will not 
burn unless flame is applied from an ex- 
ternal source, and does not smolder or 
carry fire. 


Reasonable in Cost 


Armstrong’s Corkboard costs no more than 
good lumber. Furthermore, its use makes 
possible a considerable reduction in the 
size of the heating plant and effects savings 
of 25% to 30% in fuel. 





s GENTLEMEN: 


Please send complete information about 
Armstrong’s Corkboard Insulation. 
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PRIZE LETTERS IN THE LAST TWO CONTESTS 
What is Wrong and What is Right With This House? 
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N the judgment of Mr. Bonta (whose 

series ‘The Small-House Primer’ is con- 
cluded in the July House Beautiful) the letter 
which is printed on this page was the best one 
submitted in the Letter Contest ‘What Is 
Wrong and What Is Right With This House.’ 
The letters to which he gave the prize and hon- 
orable mention were from the following con- 
testants and are printed in order of merit: — 

1. Prize Letter — KENNETH BATES 

2. Mildred K. McConnell 

3. Alma Sothman 

4. Rachel Stellhorn 

5. Marion E. Green 

6. Winifred S. Gethemy 

7. Harold C. Wolfe 

Mystic, CONNECTICUT 
Sirs, — 

Knowing nothing about architecture, | feel 
that in attempting to criticize the house, | am 
like certain people in art exhibitions who 
calmly assert, ‘I know nothing about art but | 
know what I like,’ and proceed to prove the 
first part of their statement by amplifying the 
second. However, ignorance breeds courage. 
Mr. Bonta has been a great help to those of us 
who have no professional knowledge by ex- 
plaining the reasons why things are good or 
bad in house building. 

Let us listen first to the devil’s advocate. 

1. The first glance at the picture reveals the 
fact that the two parts of the house are of so 
nearly equal size that the ell fails to take its 
place as a subordinate part of the building. 
As Mr. Bonta explained, this leads to confusion 
in the mind of the observer. 

2. The silhouette tends to contradict itself. 
Instead of allowing the ridge of the main part 
of the house to make the skyline, the ell ridge, 
raised as it is above the other, makes a new 
skyline at right angles to the main roof and 
above it. This adds to the confusion in the 
observer’s mind and quite destroys any sense 
of unity. 

3. The chimney coming out of the roof at a 
strange place looks like a tower. It would be 
better if it were nearer the ridge. 

4. From the veranda side of the house the 


triangle of roof riding on top of the ridge would 
always look very peculiar. 

5. The dormer is so large that it creates a 
second roof above the main one and at a differ- 
ent angle. 

6. It also destroys the roof line at the gable 
end. | am very grateful to Mr. Bonta for clear- 
ing the air on the vexing dormer question. As 
he says, the shed roof could be supplanted by 
gable dormers which could be small enough to 
take their place as a part of the roof — like the 
“suspender buttons.’ 

7. The veranda proves one more stumbling- 
block. The steep roof flattens out and acquires 
a retroussé look in its effort to cover it. 

8. The flattened portion of the roof makes 
leaks inevitable. 

9. There are three separate kinds of arches 
where there seems to be no reason for them. 

10. The tops of the arches are much thinner 
than the sides. 

11. The crime of crimes is that they hold up 
nothing but the thin slice of roof, whereas they 
look strong enough to be main supports. Per- 
haps one resents that worst of all, as one does 
seeing a great strong lazy loafer who refuses to 
work. 

12. The lack of attic room is a serious draw- 
back. The slate roof would hold the heat and 
make hot sleeping-chambers. 

13. The window openings are a miscellane- 
ous collection of sizes and shapes not closely 
enough related to make a unified whole. 

14. The oval ventilator in the peak is an 
entirely different shape from all the openings. 

15. The projecting window and the ones 
below it have different ideas about the weather. 
The casements of the upper are unprotected 
from wind and rain and the flat top suggests 
trouble with snow. 

16. The lower one has its own little slate 
roof for protection. It serves a useful purpose, 
but seems to be on bad terms with the roof 
over the front door which is going in quite 
another direction. 

17. There seems to be no good reason for the 
huge window opening in the ell nor for pushing 
up the roof above it. 
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There are too many different sizes of window 
openings, too many different shapes and too 
many different kinds of glazing. 

18. The front door is badly placed at the 
corner of the gable end. It looks like an after- 
thought rather than the most important fea- 
ture of the house. 

19. It is too small, coming but part way up 
the windows, and being but a fraction of the 
size of several of them it leads one to wonder 
whether or not he has come to the front door. 

20. The gable of the front door indulges in 
half timber. Originally there was a structural 
reason for its use, but here there can be none, 
so it degenerates into ornamentation with no 
meaning. 

21. In a general way, I should say that the 
house suffers from the collecting spirit so prev- 
alent now in furnishings as well as in architec- 
ture. It has half-timber, chimney pots, long 
steep gables, windows with overhangs and 
windows which project, leaded glass and 
diamond panes, slate roofs, and so forth — all 
excellent details stolen from here and there, all 
recalling delightful days spent in European 
villages. When collected, however, they re- 
semble a book of samples more than a dwelling 
for an American family. The house is stylish. 
Many similar houses are being built, but as 
soon as the vogue has passed only fundamental 
beauty and correctness of design can prevent 
them from becoming dowdy. 


Let us now consider the virtues of the 
house: — 

1. The one great virtue in any home is that 
it looks homelike, and despite its faults 
this house has a livable, inviting look. 
It seems somewhat secluded without being 
snobbish and has certain character and some 
dignity without being forbidding. It escapes 
vulgarity by excluding the street from a part 
of the home life without raising neighborhood 
resentment by a gesture of exclusiveness. In 
other words, it is a home for its owners, a 
friendly place for their friends, and to the com- 
munity a private home of some refinement. 

2. The long lines of the steep roof, though 
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FREE—Valuable Instruction 
Book on Home Beautifying 














This book contains practical suggestions on 
how to make your home more artistic, cheery 
and inviting. It explains how youcan easily and 
economically refinish and keep woodwork, 
furniture, floors and linoleum in perfect condi- 
tion. It tells how to give your entire home a 
delightful air of immaculate cleanliness. Tells 
how to finish wood in beautiful stained effects 
with Johnson’s Wood Dye, and in up-to-date 
enamel effects with Johnson’s Enamel. 


How to Get it-—FREE 


Ask your painter for a FREE copy of the 
Johnson 25c Book on Home Beautifying and 
Wood Finishing. If he hasn’t a supply of these 
books he can easily secure them. And have 
him show you his set of wood panels exhibit- 
ing the many beautiful effects obtainable with 
Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes. 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 








Penetrating 
Dark Oak Light Oak Walnut 
Fumed Oak Golden Oak Bog Oak 
Dark Mahogany Mission Oak Flemish 
Light Mahogany Weathered Oak Early English 











Johnson’s Wood Dye is for the artistic coloring of 
all wood. With it inexpensive soft woods such as pine, 
cypress, birch, fir, etc., may be finished so they are 
as beautiful and artistic as expensive hard wood. 
Made in 17 beautiful shades which are always uni- 
form—there is no variation whatever. 


Ask Your Painter 


Askyour Painter for a Free Copy ofthe 
Johnson 25c Book on Home Beautify- 
ing. It is full of valuable information on 
interior wood finishing. This book is the 
work of experts—profusely illustrated 
in color. If your painter cannot furnish 
the Johnson Book, fill out and mail the 
coupon at right. 


| SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 
wa 


HNSONS 


| ARTISTIC 





Johnson’s Wood Dye is very simple to apply—it 
goes on easily and quickly without a lap or a streak. 
Dries in four hours and will not rub off or smudge— 
penetrates deeply bringing out the beauty of the 
grain without raising it. All shades may be easily 
lightened or darkened. 


iors ff | | | es erT eee F Ff Fee eT Tey 4 = 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. B. 7, RACINE, WIS. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 


paid a copy of the Johnson 25c Instruction Book on 


Please send me free ont post 
Home Beautifying and Wood Finishing—‘‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, Wood- 


work and Furniture.” 
Name 

Address 

City and State 


Painter's Name 





Painter’s Address ............ 
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cluttered, do manage to give some distinction. 
The pleasant texture and pattern of the ma- 
terial help, and its broad masses give an im- 
pression of coziness and shelter. 

3. The four flues of the huge chimney 
promise fireplaces and warmth, and its shape 
is a relief from the straight up and down red- 
brick affairs so commonly used. 

4. The windows have the charm of leaded 


F the twenty or 

oO sss letters 
sent to Mr. Bonta for 
his decision in the 
Letter Contest ‘What 
Is Wrong With This 
Room,’ he wrote that 
there were so many 
among them that 
seemed equally good 
he had an extremely 
hard time picking the 
winner. Finally he 
decided upon one that 
laid the greatest em- 
phasis upon the most 
essential things, that 
brought imagination to bear upon its reason- 
ing and that, although not so long as most of 
the others struck no false or weak notes. The 
letter is printed in full on this page. In addi- 
tion to the prize-winning letter, Mr. Bonta 
gave an honorable mention to six other letters 
from the following people: — 

1. Prize Letter — PEartE DECKER BANNER 

2. Charles W. Tudor 

3. Helen M. Sharpe 
4. Harriette B. Westbrook 
5 
6 
7 


WHAT 


. Arline Hayden 
. Fanny J. Perrine 
. Marian R. Duncan 
Morsisvitte, New York 
November 26, 1924 
Dear Contest Epitor, — 

The living- and dining-room arrangement 
shown in the December House Beautiful is one 
seen all too commonly in the small modern 
house. We are becoming so efficient in short- 
ening paths, cutting down building costs, and 
so forth that our houses are becoming mere 
shells instead of homes. The human element, 
the individual needs, the homely comforts, are 
left out. No wonder father seeks the warmth, 
the comfort, of the club, son and daughter be- 
come modern excitement eaters, and mother 
is old, weary, and careworn before her time. If 
we could only learn that, ‘Home ain’t a place 
that gold can buy or get up in a minute; Afore 
it’s home there’s got to be a heap o’ livin’ in it’ 
we might put a little more human interest into 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


glass and small panes, a far cry from the large- 
paned stock windows found in every lumber 
yard in the country. 

5. The front door with its hospitable little 
porch provides an inviting entrance. 

6. The veranda gains privacy by not facing 
the street and by being apart from the main 
entrance. Its position and nearness to the 


ground offer a friendly contact with the garden. 





Is WRONG WITH THIS ROOM? 


our house plans and make them really livable. 

Every house should have an entrance hall. 
This prevents direct drafts across the living- 
room; it provides a place in which the casual 
caller, the stranger, the salesman, may be 
received without plunging them at once into 
the intimacy of the family group in the living- 
room; it admits of a doorway into the kitchen 
so that the mother or maid engaged in work 
there can answer the door bell or go upstairs 
without using the living-room as the main 
highway. This latter makes for comfort in the 
living-room, because it cuts off much of the 
traffic through it, and it is a much more rea- 
sonable arrangement for the person in the 
kitchen. Tidy and neat as one may be at one’s 
work, there are times when one would not care 
to subject one’s self to the direct gaze of sister’s 
beau, brother’s buddy, or father’s business 
friend or superior. The living-room pictured is 
wrong in all these particulars because the 
outside entrance and stairs are in the living- 
room. A hall should be the kernel of the plan, 
the distributing centre of space. 

Spaciousness should be the keynote of the 
living-area of the house. In this living-room 
one’s mental picture is immediately that of a 
small, cluttered room, a boxy effect, which is 
most displeasing. One notes that there are no 
wall spaces for furniture; that the direct line of 
travel to the dining-room is through the furni- 
ture group at the fireplace; that the victrola is 
distinctly in the way instead of creating a 





7. The house is not perched up in such a way 
that it has no relation to the lot on which it 
stands; this, together with the horizontal lines 
of the hedge and the protecting arch of the 
elm, accentuate the pleasant and homelike look 
and the feeling that it nestles low under pro- 
tecting hills. 

Very truly yours, 
KENNETH BATES 





centre of interest all 
its own; that there is 
no place for a piano if 
the family is more 
musically inclined, 
that there is no place 
for a desk, a card 
table, a sewing-stand, 
or other small, in- 
timate pieces of fur- 
niture that impart 
comfort, livableness, 
and coziness. Since 
there seems to be no 
desire to seclude the 
dining-room, why 
could it not be made 
an integral part of the living-room, thus increas- 
ing the apparent spaciousness of the living-space? 

The centre of interest, the chief point of com- 
fort, in a living-room is the fireplace and the 
group of furniture about it. Imagine yourself 
seated on this davenport. There are the front 
door and the stairway at the rear from which 
one is bound to get drafts across shoulders and 
feet. At one side of the fireplace a French door 
makes one more uncomfortable opening. One 
caneasily imaginea regular whirlwind about that 
davenport on a cold, blustery night in March. 

A happy solution of the problem would be 
(1) To build a partition from the kitchen door 
past the front entrance, creating an entrance 
hall. (2) To throw the living-room and dining- 
room together. (3) To place the fireplace 
centrally on the inside wall. This would make 
for spaciousness, do away with cross currents 
and traffic across the living-room, provide wall 
spaces for furniture, create a cozy atmosphere 
about the fireplace, and simplify mother’s 
work as she goes about her myriad tasks which 
take her a day’s journey between the front 
door, the second floor, and the kitchen. Re- 
sult? Father at home by the fireplace reading, 
sister softly playing the piano, brother and his 
buddy playing cards at the erstwhile dining 
table, and mother happy in the serene knowl- 
edge that her particular business in life is prov- 
ing a success, that her house is a home. 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) PEaRLE Decker BANNER 
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They last. Therefore they are economical. 
They are inexpensive. Therefore they are suitable for any building. 
They are unobtrusive. Therefore they form a pleasing part of any 

architectural design. 

A booklet entitled “Once in a Lifetime” gives additional reasons 


why conductor pipes, eaves-troughs, and gutters of Horse Head Zinc 
New Jersey are winning universal popularity. It is yours for the asking. 


7TiINC? The New Jersey Zinc Company 


| Products Distributed by 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 
160 Front Street, New York City 
CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO 

















VII. The Flying Fire 


UE Barwick Breckenridge is visiting the 

Barwicks,’ said | to Gregory one evening, 
‘and she has a crazy plan. She arrived last 
night, and the Aunts Breckenridge arrive to- 
morrow. That fills the house with Aunts. Sue 
is bringing up Tom Junior on the modern 
methods, and never takes him up if he cries. 
So to avoid disturbing the Aunts, Sue is going 
to spend the nights out in Ted’s old playhouse 
down the lane.’ 

‘How old is young Tom?’ inquired Gregory 
critically. 

‘Six months,’ said I. ‘Sue tells me she had 
him all trained, but a week at Father Brecken- 
ridge’s, and a trip on the sleeper, undid all her 
good work, and she does n’t want to spoil him 
any more. The Barwicks don’t want her to 
take him out to the little shack, but she’s de- 
termined to do it.’ 


‘She should n’t,’ decided Gregory. ‘No 


reason why you should n’t ask her over here.’ 





Ted Barwick spent the first night in the lee of the shack 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


TWENTY MILES OUT 


Indiscretions of a Commuter's Wife 


BY HERSELF 








Illustrations by Beatrice Stevens 


‘I did,’ said I. ‘So did the Maxfields. She 
said that would be as bad as the Aunts. Then 
Ruth and | each offered to go over and stay 
with her in the shack, but she said that would 
be still worse. She said it was bad enough for 
her to hear Tom yell and not pick him up, but 
if someone else was listening too, she had n’t 
strength of character enough to let him cry it 
out.’ 

To some extent, I could imagine how Sue 
felt. The sound of a strong-minded baby cry- 
ing and crying is like the sound of a telephone 
ringing and ringing. With both, my natural 
impulse is to answer, if only to tell them that 
they are calling the wrong number. But I was 
a little worried about Sue. The shack was dry 
and cozy and lighted with electricity, but it 
was a long distance from the Barwick house. 
In fact, it was much nearer ours. 

‘I could rig her up an electric buzzer,’ mused 
Gregory, ‘so that she could call us in the night 
if anything happened.’ 

“How would you run the wire down there?’ 
I inquired. 

‘Use the wire fence part of the way,’ ex- 
plained Gregory. ‘In the morning we could 
break the connection, and each night connect 
it again.’ 

Sue was highly entertained at the idea, and 
the Barwicks were relieved. The bulldog, 
Epaminondas, was to guard the shack, and the 
electric alarm would bring us flying at the 
slightest need. 

“You must call us,’ said Gregory to Sue, ‘if 
you are startled or anxious in any way. Don’t 
wait for actual danger. Buzz for us the minute 
you feel uneasy in your mind.’ 

‘I’ll buzz once for kidnappers,’ promised 
Sue, ‘and twice for fire. And ’Paminondas 
will bark.’ 

The arrangements were all made. The buz- 


zer was tested, the shack made snug. But 
when the actual moment came to leave Sue 
and the baby out there, the enormity of the 
thing swept over us all once more. Mr. Bar- 
wick stormed, Mrs. Barwick pleaded, the 
Aunts were broken hearted, and Sue’s old 
colored Mammy was in tears. 

‘If Tom Breckenridge ever hears of this,’ 
growled Ted, ‘we'll all be shot at sunrise.’ But 
his sister, with the imperious spirit of the 
queenly Southern belle, sent us all home (ex- 
cept the devoted ’Paminondas), and locked 
up the little shack for the night. Ted Barwick, 
we learned next morning, spent that first night 
rolled in an army blanket on the ground in the 
lee of the shack, unsuspected by his sister, but 
alert for the slightest sound. 

Sue was in raptures at the success of her ad- 
venture. Henceforth she would choose the 
shack, even when the (Continued on page 82) 
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Epaminondas, the bulldog, was to guard the shack 
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Medusa Cement Paint renews and 
beautifies all surfaces of cement or 
concrete, stone and plain brick. Dries 
up damp, musty basements and 
brightens the interiors. 





A new covering for stucco surfaces~ get your sample now 


ERE at last—a Paint that really holds 
on all cement or concrete, stone, 
and plain brick! 


Medusa Cement Paint, the first of its kind 
to be marketed successfully in a big way, 
will renew and beautify stained or discol- 
ored stucco walls in pure, gleamingwhiteora 
variety of i ‘interesting tints; will freshen and 

“dress up” concrete steps, porch cop- 


brighten up the interior through better 
diffusion of light. 


Medusa Cement Paint will hold indefi- 
nitely on surfaces of cement or concrete, 
stone, non-vitrified brick, etc. It is made 
upon a base of finely-ground white portland 
cement, and becomes an actual part of the 
surface it covers. It cannot be applied to sur- 


USE THE COUPON NOW FOR YOUR ‘‘TRY-COLOR”’ 


ing, foundation trim, etc.; will restore 
lawn and garden furniture, outdoor 
pools, and other landscape work 
that has become grimed or streaked. 


Applied to the walls and floors of 
damp basements, Medusa Cement 
Paint will hold back ground mois- 
ture, drive out musty odors, and 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT Co. 

The Engineers Bidg., Cleveland 
Please send the “‘Medusa Try- 

Color”’—free—to 








faces of wood, metals, vitrified brick, etc. 

Furnished in Six Popular Colors; powder 
form, ready to apply when mixed with cold 
water. Dealers in Building Supplies, Paints, 
etc., are selling Medusa Cement Paint; your 
own local painting contractor is prepared 
to apply it for you. 

Get acquainted now, through the “Me- 
, dusa Try-Color’ ’—a complete set of 
little samples in our six colors, each 
containing enough to cover about 
two square feet of cement surface. 


Tear out, sign and return the cou- 
pon; you will receivethe“Try-Color” 
by first mail, with our compliments. 
The Sandusky Cement Company, 
The Engineers Building, Cleveland. 
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Small homes that have 


VO inter warmth, summer cool. 
ness healthfulness and quiet 


that only costly homes 
have had before 


OMES WHERE women work un- 
mindful of winter's cold or sum- 
met’s heat; where children play 
upon the floors in perfect safety; 
where men find quiet and comfort 

when the day is done— 

Now, throughout America, thousands 
of such homes are being built. 

Now thousands of families are enjoying 
a wonderful comfort and healthfulness that 
only the owners of costly homes could have 
before. 

Such cozy warmth in winter, such pleas- 
ant coolness in summer, such freedom from 
draughts, such restful quiet—once only the 
most expensive homes could have this 
comfort. 

Because few could afford the hidden 
thing that gives it. 

But now even the simplest home can 
have it. Old lines of distinction have been 
wiped out. Old ideas and old methods of 
construction have been completely revolu- 
tionized. A new era in home building has 
dawned. 

This is to give you the facts—facts 
backed by three years of accumulated proof. 





The hidden comfort of 
costly homes 


The thing that gives costly homes their 
greater comfort is known as insulation— 
heat-insulation. 

It is an old principle, long known to 
science and long used by architects. 

Insulation is simply a means of stopping 
the passage of heat waves. It is used in ice- 
boxes to keep heat out. It is used in fire- 
less cookers to keep heat in. 

Just as insulation is used in refrigerators 
and fireless cookers, it may be used in 
houses—to keep heat én during winter and 
out during summer. 

For years architects have employed insu- 
lation in building costly homes. With insu- 
lation they have made homes wonderfully 
warm on coldest winter days, delightfully 
cool in hottest summer weather, quicter, 
more healthful—homes in which people 


O) live better, sleep better, lead happier and 











poe 





L2G more efficient lives. 
Residence of Donald E. Moyer, Wheat- NO) 
sheaf Lane, Abington, Pa. Alexander 
Betcher, contractor. Designed by the 
Mountain Division of the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau oftheUnited e 
States. Celotex used as plaster base, 
sheathing, stucco base and insulation 


But such insulation has hitherto cost 
more than most home builders could afford. 
Most have done without it. 


Now even the simplest home 
can have it 




















A B Cc D Then, three years ago, a revolutioniry dis- 
, three y nat} 
covery gave the world an amazing new 
LPO POOBN OBO x IPNRA IS OF BANS LIN DS og ge . . 4 
———e ——_ = . building material—a material utterly dif- 
: ferent from anything made, grown or mined. 
H1Schartillustrates (A) Celotex, used on exterior and interior walls, is equal to Te was called Celotex Insulating Lumber. 
ivein- ( i f solid d . 
rm ee eal deel Celotex is manufactured from the long, 


sulation values of Celo- (¢) 42 inches of solid brick or plaster 


son anne omnes outiding (D) 24 inches of solid concrete 


tough fibres of bagasse—sugar cane. Today 
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a hidden comfort « « - 


giant mills in Louisiana are producing mil- 
lions of feet every week. It comes to you 
in broad, clean boards—strong, durable, 
with qualities never known before in any 
building lumber. 

Celotex has made it possible, for the 
first time, to build a completely insulated 
home at practically no extra cost. 

It has brought to even the simplest home 
a comfort that only costly ones have had 
before. 


How Celotex has made 
this possible 


Celotex takes its place among the greatest 
advancements in building history by virtue 
of one basic fact: It combines high insu- 
lation value with structural strength. 

Containing millions of sealed air cells, 
the most efficient form of insulation known 
to science, Celotex ranks equal or superior 
to any practical and available insulating 
material on the market. 

But Celotex, unlike other insulating 
materials, is not something extra—some- 
thing to be paid for in addition to usual 
building materials. 

Wherever used, Celotex replaces wood, 
and any type of insulation. 


How Celotex is used 


Celotex is used on outside walls and under 
roofing. 

Here it replaces the wood lumber known 
as sheathing. Test after test by unques- 
tioned authorities proves that a wall so 
sheathed with Celotex is many times 
stronger than one ordinarily sheathed with 
lumber. 

Celotex is used in place of lath, as a 
plaster base. 

Plaster bonds with Celotex and pro- 
duces a wall several times as strong as one 
made with lath and plaster—and a wall 
that is much less likely to crack. 


Insulation without extra cost 


Used in these two ways, Celotex is equal 
as insulation to 34 inches of solid wood, 





—_—— 
The occupied house at the left is not insulated. Wasted heat escaping through the roof 
has melted the snow 
The occupied house at the right is insulated. Heat does not escape through this roof, 
and the snow remains much as though the house were unoccupied 


And this insulation costs practically 
nothing extra. 

The cost of wood sheathing is saved. 
The cost of lath is saved. A stronger, 
more comfortable, more healthful home is 
obtained for little if any additional ex- 
penditure. 

And in addition Celotex makes homes 
quieter and more restful. It has even 
greater ability to prevent the transmission 
of sound than deadening felts, and e/im- 
inates the use and the cost of such materials. 


Celotex value proved by 
severe tests 
Celotex has now been on the market for 
three years. It has been built into thou- 
sands of homes in every part of the United 
States. It has been put to the most rigid 
tests in every climate. 

And everywhere Celotex has completely 
demonstrated its remarkable qualities. 
Everywhere it is revolutionizing home- 
building ideas and establishing new stand- 
ards of home construction. 

Your home, built with Celotex, will 
have a wholly new degree of comfort— 
comfort such as has hitherto been found in 
the most expensive homes alone. 

In winter it will be snug and warm, even 





from draughts. There will be no “cold 
rooms” or “cold sides.” 

You will be enabled to use a smaller 
heating plant and fewer radiators. And 
your fuel bills will be cut approximately 
one-third. 

If you live in a warm climate, you will 
enjoy a new hot-weather comfort. Even on 
the most torrid days your home will be 
pleasantly cool. The coolness of night will 
be retained and the heat of day kept out, 

A restful, nerve-relaxing quiet will per- 
vade this Celotex home of yours. In it you 
and your family will lead better, happier, 
more healthful lives. 


Send coupon for more 
information 
Whether you are going to build a home or 
buy a completed one, make sure that Celo- 
tex enters into its construction. 

Do this, not only for your own comfort, 
but to protect the future resale value of 
your home as well. New building stand- 
ards are being set by Celotex. Buyers of 
the future will be guided by them. 

Ask your architect, contractor or lumber 
dealer about Celotex. And send the cou- 
pon below for more information. Our new 
Building Book, “The Hidden Comfort of 











FACTS ABOUT 
CELOTEX 


Celotex comes in stock sizes: Thickness, 
approximately 7/16 of an inch; width, 
eet; lengths, 8 to 12 feet. 

The weight of Celotex is about 60 
pounds to the hundred square feet, making 
it easy to handle and economical to apply. 

Celotex is sawed and handled like or- 
dinary lumber and is nailed directly to all 
framing. 

Any type of exterior finish—siding, 
clapboards, stucco, brick veneer—is ap- 
plied over Celotex in the same manner as 
over wood sheathing. Any kind of roofing 
can be laid over it. 

Standard prepared gypsum or wood 
fibre plaster is applied directly to the sur- 
face of Celotex. 

Celotex is waterproofed. It can be 
painted and used as an exterior finish. 


Other Celotex uses 


Interior wall finish—may be left in its 
pleasing natural finish, or painted, stained 
or stenciled. 

Industrial and commercial buildings— 
especially for roof insulation and sound 
deadening and to eliminate condensation of 
moisture. 

Acousti-Celotex — for acoustical cor- 
rection in auditoriums, theatres, churches, 
schools and offices. 

Small buildings—for the construction of 
summer cottages, garages, and mountain 
cabins. 

Special farm uses—for the construction 
of stock barns, milk houses, vegetable and 
fruit storage rooms, incubators, and chicken 
houses. 

In homes already built—for attic insu- 
lation, cool rooms and all kinds of house 
alterations. 

Refrigerator cars—Celotex is now in 
use as insulation in thousands of refriger- 
ator cars and ice-boxes. 

Shipping boxes—specially manufactured 




















12 inches of solid plaster, 12 inches of solid on the coldest days. The baby may play Costly Homes,” is just off the press. Mail Celotex, strong, light in weight, water- 
brick, or 24 inches of solid concrete! upon the floor without the slightest danger _ the coupon for it—now. proofed and pilfer-proof. 
THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS » MILLS: NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Branch Sales Offices: (See telephone books for addresses) 
Boston Denver London (Eng.) Milwaukee New York Portland, Ore. Seattle 
Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles Minneapolis Philadelphia Salt Lake City St. Louis 
Dallas Kansas City Miami New Orleans _Pirtsburgh San Francisco St. Paul 
Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Company, Limited 
Montreal Toronto Halifax ‘inniper Vancouver 
ST — 7 
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APlanBookof25Homes | 


“YourHome,” a book of 25 ideal small 
homes, will be invaluable to you if you 
are building. Based on plans prepared 

the Northwestern Division of the 
Architects’ Small House Service Bu- 
reau, an organization controlled by the 
American Institute of Architects. Con- 


tains block plans, perspectives, descrip- Name 
tions, landscapesu, estions. Embodies aoe 
otree 


the most advanced ideals in design, 

¢conomy and convenience. To get 
four Home,’’ enclose 50 cents in 
stamps with coupon at right 


MAIL THIS FOR PLAN BOOK 


THE CELOTE X COMPANY, Dept. 87 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Enclosed is 50 cents in stamps for which please send me 
the Plan Book, . 


“*Your Home.’ 


L 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Dept. 87 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Hidden Comfort of Costly Homes.’ 
Name sah iat 
Street 


City 


MAIL THIS FOR FREE BOOK 


Please send me without charge the free booklet, 


soeeee= | illestrated with photographs, 





“THERE IS A USE FOR CELOTEX IN EVERY BUILDING” 


FREE Building Book 


i 

' The new Building Book, “The Hid- 
, den Comfort of Costly Homes,” gives 
; you detailed and authoritative mfor- 
) mation on the use of insulation in 
1 modern home construction neu 
\ homes, completed homes, basement 
less houses, alteration work, and small 
describes | the general 
Fully 
dr ae 
| ings, diagrams. Send the coupon at 
| the lefe for this miprening and in- 
structive boc 


“The 


| buildings. Ie 
and special uses of Celotex 
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Build for 


tomorrow and use 
Sargent Hardware 



































YOUR architect welcomes sugges- 
tions—is used tothem. But the final 
word should be his. His opinions 
are based on training and experi- 
ence as special as your physician’s. 
His interest in the beauty, conve- 
nience and permanence of the build- 
ing is not second even to yours. 


Your architect will welcome the suggestion 
of Sargent Locks and Hardware of solid wear- 
resisting brass or bronze for all the doors and 
windows. He will be glad to select them with 
you, for he knows that the years have proved 
how ably Sargent Hardware meets every 
demand of harmony, convenience and security. 


Write for the Sargent Colonial Book. It 
is interesting, free. And with your architect 
select the Sargent Locks and Hardware most 
appropriate to your new home. 

SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 





we 
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LOCKS AND HARDWARE 

















One HousE From Many 
(Continued from page 25) 


the twilight falls. Beyond the 
butler’s pantry is a complete electric 
kitchen and laundry, with every 
convenience the heart can wish to 
simplify housekeeping. 

Perhaps one of the most interest- 
ing rooms in the house is at the left 
of the entrance door. Here all the 
furnishings are strictly nautical. A 
really practicable compass is sus- 
pended from the ceiling, a framed 
half-huli of a ship model hangs over 
the desk, and an odd ornament of 
sea shells in a wooden case stands 
open upon it. On the walls are 
charts and maps, while the mantel 
holds a fine ship model, and a big 
amber bottle shaped like a fish. 
This side of the room is shown in 
The House in Good Taste, on page 
40. Here also is what must surely 
be the largest braided rug on Cape 
Cod. We have no authority for this 
statement, but it seems safe to 
make it! 

Going through the door opposite 
the one by which we came in we find 
ourselves in a cheerful, halfway 
room which is shown on page 23. 
This is part of the second house 
which was added to the middle 
house on the left side, and was 
probably a parlor in its original 
structure. Here again is the black- 
and-white speckled floor, and wood- 
work in white and Adam green. 
The doors which are made from 
very wide boards have been curi- 
ously painted to look as though 


they had narrow panels. In this 
room there are several ancient 
colored lithographs, glass lamps, 
and pieces of sprigged china which 
are properly in keeping with its 
period. A fine mirror hangs between 
the windows, with a painted upper 
panel of a pair of full-rigged ships, 
On the floor is a rug with a charm- 
ing garland of faded pink roses on it, 
The vista into the bedroom beyond 
shows another of the fine highboys 
in which the house is rich, a ship’s 
lantern for a hall light, an old 
leather trunk, and, even in the 
photograph we can see the Cape 
Cod sunshine which streams in at 
all the windows, laden with tonic 
salt breezes from the bay. 
Upstairs there are many bed- 
rooms, all different, and all delight- 


‘ful with white woodwork, old- 


fashioned beds with deep valances, 
gay chintz curtains, and a general 
air of summer comfort and hospital- 
ity. In the photograph of a bed- 
room which is shown with this 
article you may see the informal 
charm which marks these rooms. 
The long rays of the afternoon sun 
were streaming in as we left, and 
we could only envy the happy 
guests who would soon be coming 
in from tennis or a swim, to dress for 
dinner. The whole bay as well as 
the long, low house were gilded 
with the orange beams, while a cool 
evening breeze was rising and softly 
whispering in the pine trees. 


A MAISONNETTE FOR Two 
(Continued from page 30) 


actually, it is such a little way 
across to the door giving on a brick 
terrace that serving tea out there in 
the summertime is hardly to be 
classed as a domestic difficulty. 
Indeed, I do think that any woman 
might do her housework here with 
an easier hail-to-thee-blithe-spirit 
effect than in any other place I 
know. Never again do I want to 
hear anybody say that a combined 
parlor and dining-room is un- 
practical and inharmonious! 

The kitchen is so pretty, so 
capable, so alert-looking! Not dark; 
instead, the walls are a soft, warm 
gray, the woodwork creamy, and 
all the furnishings are white. What 
dirt can there be in a house that 
boasts an electric stove and an oil 
furnace? Dotted muslin forms the 
glass curtains, and over them is a 
valance and side strips of old 
greeny-blue chintz, a color echoed 
in the tiled cork-carpeting. Under 


the long sink runs an almost equally 
long radiator, — unless you have 
lived in thirty-below-zero weather 
you cannot realize what a comfort 
that is, or how it keeps the plumb- 
er’s bills down, — at the left is a 
white kitchen-cabinet with jolly 
blue-banded jars on top and, 
directly at right angles, more built- 
in shelves with a cupboard below, 
give a place for faience and cooking 
utensils. At either side of these 
shelves is a small alcove: one a 
breakfast nook with all the accom- 
panying electric outlets for perco- 
lator and toaster, while the other 
provides a back entrance and space 
for an immaculate white ice-chest. 

Upstairs it is just as pretty and 
convenient and easy. Small, of 
course, for there are only three 
rooms and a bath, and they all open 
directly from a squarish little hall, 
dark oak without and white paint 
within. Bathrooms and kitchens 
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ird Bath No. 662,25” 

high, as illustrated in 
light stony gray, $21.00, 
f.o.b. Philadelphia. 
Our collection of high- 
fired, strong and durable 
Terra Cottas includes 
shapely jars, flower vases, 
pots and boxes; gazing 
globes, sun dials, benches, 
etc. 
Ill d catal: howing 300 
interesting designs will be sent for 
twenty cents in stamps. 





GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA ©, 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 




















EASILY GROWN 
FROM SEEDS! 


Ts old-fashioned hardy border 
_4 that you long for is easily material- 
ized. A small seed-bed (5S’ x 10’), a 
75 cent investment in seeds, a little 
care and directly you will have enough 
plants to set out a good-sized border of 
hardy floral delights. And this is the 
time to do it. Seeds sown in July- 
August will grow into sturdy plants by 
fall, and bloom next season. 


Our Own Favorite Dozen 
For Everywhere 


The following twelve sorts will thrive 
most anywhere, even in poor soil. The 
name of Dreer is your guarantee that 
you will get full value in both varieties 
and seeds. 

Dianthus (Pheasant’s-eye Pinks); Sweet 
William: Gypsophilia (Baby’s Breath) ; Sweet 
Rocket or Dafine’s Violet: Digitalis (Foxglove): 
Golden is: emma ose oO 
Heaven or Mullein Pink); Delphinium 
(Blue Butterfly Larkspur) ; Oriental Pop- 
py: Lychinis (Jerusalem Cross); Gallardia 
(Blanket Flower) ; Aquilegia(Columbine). 


One packet each of above 12 splendid 
hardy Perennials postpaid for 75 cents. 


Dreer’s Midsummer Catalogue 


desires to help you make the most of 
midsummer garden opportunities. Of- 
fers all seasonable is, Bulbs, 
Plants, etc., together with valuable 
suggestions how to handie them for 
t results. Gladly mailed free and 
Please mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
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e NEW DUCO-PERIOD im FURNITURE 


in which the design and materials no longer outlast the Finish. 
2. > & Bib 
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WES Us oat OFF 


Du Pont Duco marks the penod 
of Life-long Furniture Finish» 





The days are over when accidents 
quickly rob cherished furniture 
of its youth... 


Comfortable, constant use of furniture no longer 
holds the menace of mars and scars. The discour- 
| agement of ugly scratches and checks is banished. 
Now, the pieces you buy with loving care can re- 
tain their newness through days and months and 
years. For DUCO isa finish of life-long beauty 
—like a part of the furniture itself. 
Protected by DUCO, the furniture you buy to- 
day becomes the cherished heirlooms of tomorrow. 






































DUCO is unlike anything else—it turers and is now displayed by mer- 
is a finish of satiny smoothness and chants throughout the country. 
astonishing durability, created and Consiene eieematinweinites 
rapeaaiedandire awe DUCO will be sent upon request. 
It is immune from injury undercon- ‘7 dy Pontde Nemours &Co., Inc., 
ditions that would utterly ruin less Chemical Products Division, Parlin, 
remarkable finishes. N. J., Chicago, Ill., or San Francisco, 
DUCO-Period furniture is made by  Cal., Flint Paint & Varnish Limited, 
more than sixty prominent manufac- Toronto, Canada. 


CThere is only ONE Duco — DU PONT Duco 
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Hinges that 
grow old gracefully 


Fence ya DEVELOPMENT! A hinge that gathers new quali- 
ties and new charms with the passing of time. Here is finely 
wrought steel hardware that will delight the lover of bronze. 


There is a richness which comes with age to those things which 
can withstand wear. Numbered among them is this finely made 
hinge. The beautifying work of Time on bronze has long been 
admired. Now, the same result is obtained by this unusual hinge. 
It is subject to the same subtle colorings. And it is always in 
harmony with its solid bronze companion-hardware. 


By name, it is McKinney Antique Bronze finish—dull rubbed. 
There are many other styles and finishes. From such an array of 
fine hinges as you will find displayed by the McKinney builders’ 
hardware merchant, any plan of decorating can be matched. 
Make your hardware selection early. Do not let shortness of 
time deprive your home of the hinges it should have. 


A Gift for Those About to Build 


McKinney Forethought Plans consist of little cutouts of 
your furniture made in proportion to your plans. With 
them you can arrange and rearrange your furniture right 
on the blue prints until you are certain the wall space, 
fixtures, doors and base plugs are as you want them. To 
aid you in your home building McKinney will gladly send 
a set of these plans. Just write. 


McKinney Manuracturinc Company 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Poul J. Weber 


THE FRONT BEDROOM IS SHAPED VERY MUCH LIKE THE 
LIVING-ROOM BELOW WITH A CONVENIENT RECESS ON 
EITHER SIDE OF THE FIREPLACE 


are my chief household joys —I 
have been eloquent about their 
charms before — and I add this one 
to the mental pictures of bathrooms 
I’d like to own. It’s white where 
white it should be; tiled halfway 
up; tub sunk deep so that you 
don’t have to grovel for soap or 
a dropped sponge; white washbowl 
just the right height —a good 
many are n’t, you know — and 
a white built-in medicine-cabinet. 
There are pink rugs on the floor, 
the upper walls are faintly pink, 
too, and a rosy-posy chintz frames 
the window and makes shades for 
the electric candles. 

The bathroom’s next-door neigh- 
bor is the linen closet, precisely 
where a linen closet ought to live, 
and then comes the guestroom with 
yellowish-écru walls, a deep-blue 
rug on the floor, blue linen splashed 


with huge orange flowers for the 
curtains, a low-post bed and an 
early-Victorian bureau both painted 
black, not at all authentic, but very 
delightful, at least when you add 
comfortable wicker chairs tarred 
with the same brush and cushioned 
with the gay blue and orange linen. 
And once more there are two side 
by side doors, one opening on an 
ample clothes-closet, the other on 
a tiny lavatory, such a nice way, 
I think, of avoiding a corner wash- 
stand with a cumbersome washbowl 
and pitcher. 

The study is the next room, and 
here the walls are gray, properly 
so, since it opens into the larger 
front bedroom and should continue 
its tone. It is a small room, but 
quite large enough for a man and 
his books and an easy, wide couch; 
I really think a man is more tidy 





Paul J. Weber 
THE KITCHEN IS SUCH AN EFFICIENT PLACE WITH 


EVERYTHING WHERE IT OUGHT TO BE. 


NOTE THE 


RADIATOR UNDER THE SINK 
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Don’t condemn as“stupid'a child who may only be hungry for sleep 


“Nervous and fidgety children are 
usually found to be suffering from 
sleep hunger,” says a recent bulletin 


of the U.S. Public Health Service. 


The tiresome child is often only a 
tired child. The patience and inge- 
nuity of parents and teachers are 
taxed in dealing with these “sleepy- 
heads.”’ Lacking needed rest, they 
learn slowly and their growth fails 
to keep pace with their years. 


Neither food nor environment is so 
vital to children or “grown-ups” as 
enough sound sleep. Stunted bod- 
ies and minds at school age are draw- 


SIMMONS 


backs never outgrown. In business, 
dull brains and flagging energy set 
limits on the earning power of millions. 
Don’t fail, or let your children fail, 
for lack of sleep. Examine their 
bedding, and your own, tonight. 
Compare it tomorrow at any good 
furniture store, with Simmons qual- 
ity beds, mattresses and springs. 

Built of clean, new materials in types 
to suit any taste and purse, each 
Simmons product is the best value 
the world’s largest maker of bed- 
ding can produce. The Purple Label 
is the most luxurious mattress made. 


Cool, deep tones of green and crimson give color 
and interest to this spacious bedchamber. The 
curtains are forest green, patterned in tan and 
crimson,s the materialshand-blocked linen or chintz. 


The bed covers reverse the color of the curtains, 


green and tan on soft crimson. They may be of 


silk poplin, French percale or mercerized cotton. 
Tinted walls of pale green blend with the tur- 
guoise wilton or chenille carper. Beds, dresser and 
night table are from a complete new suite of Sim- 
mons furniture, Design 122, in a finish reproduc- 
ing antique walnut (Scheme L), panels outlined 
in gold. Supplied in rose coral, soft gray, Venetian 
blue, lacquer red, smoke blue and jade green. Beds 
are Design 1842. Write for “Restful Bedrooms,” 
2 free booklet of color schemes, to The Simmons 


mpany, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, L/linois. 





Beds: Mattresses. Springs: Built forcsleep. Se 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 


abelonthesleep 
equipment you buy 
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THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 


NEWATER WENT 
RADIO 


THE 


OR THOSE who prefer to think of a re- 
Pecans set and a radio speaker as an in- 
cident in the furnishing of aroom, this new 
Compact Model 20 is designed. It is no 
larger than a row of a dozen books. 


You can put it ona small table, on a low 
book-case, in a boudoir —almost anywhere. 
It blends with the decorations of your room, 
an appropriate companion for a bowl of 
flowers, a pair of candlesticks, a group of 
ornaments. 

It has all the power and dependability 
of our regular Model 20. It is, in fact, the 
same set, differing only in the size of the 


RECEIVING SET ILLUSTRATED IS THE MODEL 20 COMPACT 


‘Radio becomes 


decorative 


MopeEL 24 


MOopDEL 10 


MODEL 20 


case and the internal arrangements of the 
parts. In your home it occupies only one- 
half as much room. 

For reasons of space or taste, many people 
prefera baby grand piano. This new smaller 
Atwater Kent Model will appeal to the 
same people for the same reason. 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA +» PENNSYLVANIA 
A. Atwater Kent, President 


Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every Thursday 
evening at 9 o'clock (eastern daylight time) through Stations 
——-WEAF New York; wJAR Providence; WeEEI Boston; 
WFI Philadelphia; wcak Pittsburgh; wGR Buffalo; 
WEAR Cleveland; ww) Detroit; wcCO Minneapolis- 
St. Paul; Wwoc Davenport; wsat Cincinnati. = ss 














in a small room than he would be 
in a large one; he has less space to 
devastate, a maxim for all wives 
to remember. Moreover, as Albert 
Bigelow Paine says, one can ‘con- 
dense his thoughts so much bet- 
ter in a limited area.’ 

If you will look again at the 
fireplace end of the living-room you 
can see how similar are the propor- 
tions of the front bedroom; there 
are two recesses, one occupied by 
a bureau, the other by a window, 
and the fireplace and the mantel- 
shelf, though smaller, are in feeling 
very like the one downstairs. As 
] said, the walls are gray, a warm 
gray, and there is a happy glazed 
chintz at the windows, the glass 
curtains being white dotted muslin 
just as they are in every room in 
the house except the living-room. 
The carpet is a soft green (the 
flowered chintz provides the nec- 
essary variety), the furniture is 
mahogany, and the fourpost bed 
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wears a gay patchwork counter- 
pane, the pattern a variant of the 
T square design. As for the radia- 
tors, you hardly notice them; 
wherever it was possible they have 
been recessed, and always they are 
colored so that they melt into the 
wall. D. agrees with me _ that 
radiators should be as self-effacing 
as quiet, old-fashioned children; 
that they should be felt but not 
seen! 

It is convenient and comfortable 
and charming, this House that D. 
built. All these qualities often 
exist separately, you know, but to 
combine them is an art. | suppose 
I ought not to quote the prayer- 
book so much, especially in Lent, 
but from this tranquil house | 
always depart in peace; | feel — 
I do not say it lightly —that | 
have seen a sort of domestic salva- 
tion; that the background of a 
woman’s life can be at once simple 
and beautiful. 


Tue EpGinGc PLANT IN THE HERBACEOUS GARDEN 
(Continued from page 35) 


another kind and distribute it 
in much the same way. Then 
another and another until they 
are all in their appointed places 
ready for the trowel. Use no 
rule or measure in placing the 
plants. Carelessness is sometimes a 
virtue. Let some plants come to the 
very edge, allow others to trail over 
the path. Take account of this 
overlapping in determining the 


width of the walk. Never clip the 
edges but control the line so that it 
makes a flowing pattern upon grass 
or pavement. 

As for the plants to use together, 
what combinations can | suggest? 





Mattie E. Hewitt 


There are delightful little ever- 
greens and dark-leaved ground- 
covers like shortia and galax, tia- 
rella and saxifraga, daphne and 
primulas, pachistima and pachy- 
sandra. When these are assembled 
the foliage relationships are more 
fascinating even than the flowers. 
Veronica repens and Veronica rupes- 
tris with airy little spikes, Thymus 
citriodorus with deep green scented 
leaves, tunica and single Arabis 
alpina, saponaria and linaria are 
intermingled for dainty 
The mixed varieties of dianthus 
make edgings to be envied. Orange 
sunroses and portulacas, geums and 


effects. 





James L. Greenleaf and Ellen Shipman, Landscape Architetts 


BELOW THE DENSE HEDGE, FORGET-ME-NOTS MAKE A DELIGHTFUL 
EDGING. GARDEN OF H. W. CROFT AT GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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OUSEHOLD linens, furniture, lace cur- 
tains, drapery fabrics—all regular 
McGibbon merchandise of the quality which 
has made McGibbon famous for over a quarter 
of a century — is offered at liberal concessions 
during the month of July. 


Ftousehold Linens 


including: 






7 








te 



















Breakfast Sets 
Sheets and Pillowcases - Luncheon Sets 
Scarfs and Centerpieces 


Bedspreads - 








Towels - 


Cfurniture 
Lace Curtains 
“Drapery Fabrics 






















A rare occasion, indeed, to fill present or an- 
ticipated household needs at a decided saving! 






Send for folder No. 74 showing specially 
featured McGibbon merchandise 


(2 Gibbon & CG? 


3 West 37th Street--New York 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 
















Household Linens 7 Interior Decorations 


Furniture 
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| Movius &% Rotch, Architeds 


| EDGING PLANTS ARE HAPPIEST AT THE SIDES 

| OF BROKEN-STONE PATHS WHERE THEY CAN 

SCRAMBLE FREELY OVER THE PAVEMENT AND 

| CREEP INTO THE CREVICES BETWEEN THE 

| STONES. ESTATE OF A. LUDLOW KRAMER, 
WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND 
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yellow sedums, California poppies not merely because I am so fond of 
and Oenothera missouriensis, make it, but because it seems to suit its 
edgings delighting in brilliant sun- place so well. Viola cornuta in lav- 
shine near rock-bound coasts. Nep- ender and purple shades are dis- | 
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One would hardly suspect, from its appearance, that 
this house had been but recently completed. It has, 
indeed, that time-worn appearance which is such a de- 
lightful characteristic of old places. The mellow tones 
of the Tudor Stone Roof play an important part in 
this illusion. 
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eta mussini and Polemonium rep- tributed abundantly either side of a 
tans, Phlox divaricata and Ajuga curving walk. Moss verbenas are 
reptans, Iberis sempervirens, and sprinkled airily among them. Mat- 
Campanula carpatica, make luxuri- _ ted masses of Veronica repens creep 
ant edgings for great borders in rich in and out, saxifraga is placed at 
gardens. irregular intervals, pachysandras 

I have used cerastium and _ are planted in little patches and 
cineraria, santolina and Veronica dainty clumps of Nierembergia, the 
incana, stachys and dianthus for a__cupflower, crop up here and there. 
garden where the grayness of these The flowers are all dainty, the color- 
edgings offset borders of buff and ing cool, the foliage tones at peace 
lavender, apricot and blue flowers. with one another. The whole sug- 
And I venture to give one other and gests the shady path where laurels 
quite different planting of my own, and anemones abound. 
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Every Tudor Stone roof is individually designed and 
specially quarried for the house upon which it is to be 
laid. The finished effect is predetermined, age and 
time merely improving and mellowing the colorings 
of the slate, and hence the appearance of the roof. 
Every Tudor Stone roof is, moreover, weatherproof, 
fireproof and everlasting. Our Architects’ Service De- 
partment, under the directionof Mr. Walter McQuade, 
a practicing architect, will gladly cooperate with you 
and your architect in planning a Tudor Stone Roof. 
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Tue SMALL-HousE PRIMER 
(Continued from page 47) 
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We shall be pleased to send you upon request a di | owner trammel his architect by tals would probably maintain that 

rm | overruling his judgment. From a_ they were there through the doc- 
business standpoint alone, he _ tor’s incompetence. They are really 
should not pay good money for there because they did only half 


re 
Pising-and He * fate-@) : competent advice without getting what he required of them at the 
ison © myany Oe the greatest possible value out of outset. Concerning the other half 


acopy of our interesting illustrated booklet. 


7 


NEW YORK : - it. To do otherwise is neither of his counsel, they either did not 

“¥3 economy nor efficiency. Never- think it was of any importance, or | 

Sales Office and Architects’ Service Department: 101 Park Ave. 5 theless, we find this done a great else they questioned its wisdom 
; ; : : deal, and with all professions —_ entirely. 

Quarries and Main Office: West Pawlet. Vermont eee particularly the ministry. We are accustomed to make a | 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICACO #& The physicians too, come in for distinction between physician’s 

: a share of it. The cemeteries and cures and faith cures. But in 


hospitals are peopled with folks reality all cures are faith cures. 
who knew more than their physi- No medical practitioner knows all 
| cians. And yet those in the hospi- there is to know about an ailment. 
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Dubois Woven Wood Fence blends fascinatingly in texture with raof and brick and nature berself 


JULY 





1925 75 


W ith Beauty does it solve 
the problems of Utility — 


HEREVER an unscreened view 
forms a jarringnote—wherever inqui- 
sitive eyes or thoughtless feet must 
be excluded—there an old-world method is now 


meeting new-day needs. 


Imported from France, the beauty of texture and 
the natural, mellow tone of Dubois Woven W ood 
Fence now add a new, rustic touch to hundreds 
of suburban communities and country estates, 
while serving a multitude of utilitarian ends. 


aks, 


Along a highway, Dubots 
Hoven W000 Fence ts a 
tactful yel effective pro- 
lection from lrespassers 
or the gaze ef passing 


molorisls. 


Shipped in 5-foot sections, ready to erect. Made of selected (ive Chestnut 
Saplings, in two heights: 4'11" and 6'6". Illustrated Booklet ‘‘B” describes 
the many interesting ways in which Dubois Woven Wood Fence is now 
being used; sent gladly upon request. Robert C. Reeves Co., 187 Water 
Street, New York City. 








The 
Next-to-Nothing 


House 


By 
Alice Van Leer Carrick 


HEN one reads Mrs. 

Carrick’s newest 
volume, one is almost ap- 
palled by two things: first, 
her tremendous knowledge 
of antiques; second, her 
skill in writing so delight- 
fully about the said an- 
tiques. 
There is much of practical 
value for collectors in the 
book; but, whether you 
are a collector or not, 
there is a treat for you 
between the covers of this 
volume. — Country Life. 


ILLUSTRATED 


$2.50 


The Atlantic Monthly 
Book Shop 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 


DUBOIS Woven Wood Fence 
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The Recognized Standard Insecticide 


KILLS 
PLANT 
LICE 


For over fifteen years, careful growers, 
both amateur and professional, have 
been using Aphine successfully for the 
extermination of plant lice, such as 
green, black and white fly (the aphis), 
thrips, soft scale, and the leaf eating 
currant and cabbage slugs. 

Aphine is free from all disagreeable 
odors, can safely be sprayed on all 
flower, fruit and vegetable plants in 
both house and garden. Roses, sweet 
peas and chrysanthemums thrive on it. 
Aphine is the safest and most effective 
insect exterminator money can buy. 
Try a can: Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $3.00; 

Barrel lots, $2.50 per Gallon. 


FUNGINE 
For mildew, rusts and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
Quart, $1.00; Gal., $3.00. 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. Quart, $1.00; 
Gallon, $3.00. 


Your Dealer Can Supply You 
If not, we will ship direct upon 
receipt of check or money order 


APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
New Jersey 


Madison 
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ce . . ” 
I never hire anyone because of recommendations, 
. . ‘ “ -« 
said Joseph Pulitzer, “but I am suspicious of the 
person who comes without them.” 


Possibly you never bought a particular make of 
tire because someone happened to speak well of it, 
but you would be suspicious of a tire that no one 
ever seemed to praise. 


It would interest you in this connection to keep an 
ear open for comments on Mohawk. We know what 
you will hear because we know what Mohawks do. 


And if ‘you should happen to make inquiry in the 
proper quarters you will discover this: Bus line 
operators are almost unanimous in conceding first 


place to the famous Mohawk Flat Tread Cord— 


available, too, for passenger cars. 


This is praise from Caesar, for these men enter 
\ their mileage on books—and they can’t pick their 
boulevards. 


MOHAWKS AMA 
Go Fasther/ 


AKRON , 
























THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY , 








OHIO | 
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iter her 
Wonderful Dinner 


—~she told them about 
KELVINATED FOODS 




















THE KELVIN-ET 
$250. f. 0. b. Detroit 








ELVINATED foods are foods that have been kept 

for some time in the frosty, dry cold produced by 
Kelvinator electric refrigeration. Under the influence of 
this dry cold they undergo a remarkable change. 


Meats become mellow, tender and flavory. Green vegetables 
“‘crisp up’’ until they are as fresh as when the dew was 
still on them. // foods stay as wholesome and appetizing 
as when they were carefully selected. 


Then too, you can prepare dainty sherbets, ices and other 
desserts without using ice. Or you can freeze sparkling 
cubes of ice, either clear or colored, just the right size for 
chilling beverages. Kelvinated fruits and fruit salads are 
other delicacies easily prepared. 

Kelvination is refrigeration that requires no attention. Day 


and night—month after month—it keeps the refrigerator 
very cold with none of the care demanded by ice. 


The nearest Kelvinator dealer can put Kelvinator in 
the refrigerator you are now using quickly and easily. 
Write for his name, and for Kelvinator literature. 


KELVINATOR CoRPORATION, 2044 West Fort St., DerrostT, MICH. 
Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 45 Temperance Street, Toronto 


Kelvinator 
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BEAUTIFUL 


And what the ablest knows is only 
relatively more than what the 
poorest knows. It is your faith 
in either that accomplishes our 
cure. 

The same is true of architects. 
There is no such thing as absolute 
competence in an architect. But 
when the owner has engaged the 
best that his money can buy, and 
then accepts his direction unre- 
servedly and confidently, he has as 
good professional assistance as can 
be had anywhere. Even though 
his choice turns out to be one of 
the least competent of the sincere 
practitioners, the house need not 
suffer in consequence. It is not 
his ability, but the owner’s belief 
in that ability, that will do the 
work, 

If the owner does overrule his 
architect, he will oftentimes find 
later on that one of his capricious 
requirements has nullified the effect 
of another —like the little lady 
of our acquaintance who used to 
give ten dollars a year to the Suf- 
frage cause, and another ten to the 
‘Anti’s’ because she had strong per- 
sonal attachments for both parties. 

If, therefore, an owner has his 
heart set on a Spanish type of 
house, and is at the same time 
equally insistent upon having plenty 
of window area, do not let him 
think that his architect’s plea is 
negligible when he tries to tell him 
that it can’t be done. This is only 
one case in point. If it were possi- 
ble to give all such cases in one 
book there might not be any need 
to have an architect. 

As has been stated above, if the 
owner can have faith in him, any 
architect will serve him as well as 
the best. The ablest man in the 
profession could not do more for 
him. We state it in just this way 
advisedly, for there are clients for 
whom no designer could do very 
much. To use another trite phrase, 
no designer can make a house the 
expression of charming individu- 
ality if there is no such individual- 
ity to express. Water cannot rise 
higher than its source. Houses 
are inevitably reflections of their 
owners’ personalities, either in a 
positive or a negative way. If 
their owners are not home-loving 
folk anyway, the cleverest designer 
cannot give them a house that 
others will love. If they are in the 
habit of using their houses only as 
points of departure for the ‘pic- 
tures,’ the state road, the Statler, 
or the country club, that fact will 
be written large all over them, for 
any discerning person to read. 

And paradoxical as it may seem, 
—particularly if the owner has 
money, — such a house will be dis- 
tinguishable for having too much 








‘architecture’ about it, rather than 
too little. For the home, as we have 
said before, consists not in the 
house, but in what is moved into 
it; and the true home-lover looks 
upon his house only as a background 
for the life that goes on in it. And 
when most of one’s life is carried 
on outside of the house after all, 
then ‘architecture’ (more properly, 
decoration) is pressed into service 
to substitute for it. 

When there is little money to 
spend on architecture, and little 
interest taken in home life, then 
the expression of the home is still 
less fortunate. In a locality where 
we once lived there was such a 
house — Figure Ten. One night, 
when we were coming home, a stray 
kitten took up with us in front of 
this house and insisted upon follow- 
ing us home. So, the next morning, 
climbing the steps in the picture, 
we rang the bell and asked the 
owner rather hesitatingly whether 
they owned a cat. At our question 
the man’s broad face expanded in a 
genial grin. 

‘Cat?’ said he. ‘No! We don’t 
want nothing here that would keep 
us to home.’ 

In reviewing the text of the pre- 
ceding chapters we find there so 
many rules, covering so many 
phases of design, that we fear their 
mere number, and apparent di- 
versity, would tend to discourage 
any interested reader who might 
have wished to make them his own. 
And since we should have been 
particularly pleased if many of our 
readers were encouraged to appro- 
priate them, we would point out in 
closing that these rules are not so 
diverse nor unrelated after all, 
but that any and every one of them 
is only a corollary of one of three 
fundamental principles of design, 
which we give below. 

The first is: do the straight- 
forward thing. In using any archi- 
tectural form, or building material, 
or structural device, employ it only 
in the way intended by its nature, 
or its own inherent characteristics. 
Conversely, where there is a piece 
of work to be done, or function to 
perform, in design, select for the 
purpose the form, or material, or 
device, best suited to this purpose. 
In the language of commerce — 
avoid substitutes, beware of im- 
itations. 

Next, do the fair thing. In com- 
bining various forms, or building 
materials, or structural devices, 
in one design, make sure that no 
party to the combination suffers 
thereby. (And we may be sure that 
what does not actually suffer, 
benefits. For there is no middle 
ground in design.) And whether 
in doing a whole house, or only 4 
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Is your home safeguarded 
against this million-a-month fire hazard ? 


“Fire from sparks on roofs during 
sixty months exhibited a total loss 
amounting to $56,666,652, or not far 
from a million dollars a month.”’ 


So writes the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The ever-present menace of 
inflammable roofs is vividly pictured by 
these alarming figures. Losses of over fifty- 
six million dollars!—a record proving that 
unless you choose your roofing carefully 
you are gambling with fire. 


To remove this fire menace—to protect 
your home against the ever-present danger 
of wind-carried embers—roof or reroof 
with Eternit Asbestos Shingles. Then you 
are safe. Sparks may rain down. But on 
Eternit Shingles they will burn out harm- 
lessly. 

Eternit Asbestos Shingles are fire-proof 
because they are all mineral. Made of 
long fibered South African asbestos, re- 
inforced with fine cement. They can no 
more burn than can stone itself. 


All-mineral construction also makes these 
rigid asbestos shingles proof against time 
and weather. Nothing to decay or de- 
teriorate. Super-strong—water-tight, they 
baffle the roughest storms. Lay Eternit 
Asbestos Shingles with copper nails and 
you have a roof that lasts forever. 

Besides repair-free roofing satisfaction, 
Eternit Shingles add to the beauty of 
your home. Autumn brown—a new color 
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Our budget payment plan 


For the convenience of the many 
home owners who prefer to budget 
their expenditures, an Eternit Shin- 
gle roof may now be paid for over a 
period of months. This arrange- 
ment covers the complete cost, in- 
cluding materials and labor. We, 
or our dealers, will be glad to 
explain its practicable simplicity. 











— 





found only in Eternit—makes a roof that 
is, perhaps, the richest of any. Natural 
gray, illustrated above, warm red and blue- 
black —all exceedingly beautiful. 

There’s real economy in Eternit Shingles, 
either for reroofing or new work. A dig- 
nified budget plan makes it possible to 
have one of these splendid roofs on a re- 
markably small initial expenditure. Ask 
your dealer, or write us for details and a 
copy of “Building roofs that beautify and 
last.”” American Insulation Co., Roberts 
Ave. and Stokley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Make your first roof last 
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/ Interesting Facts About 


Design No. 225 


INDIANA LIMESTONE 
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Number Six 


Not many years ago most of the stone 
for a building was cut into pieces of 
desired size at the building site. On 
some structures as many as 100 stone 
cutters were employed. Today. all the 
stone for the most elaborate buildings 
is cut according to accurately dimen- 
sioned drawings in the mills both in 
the Indiana Limestone district, and 
elsewhere, and is shipped in finished 
state ready to be set in place. When 
it is received by the contractor, he 
knows at a glance, its exact position 
in the building. 


OOD taste in building as wellas in furnishing a home 
demands genuineness of materials. It is for this rea- 
son that Indiana Limestone is universally chosen for 
handsome city residences and imposing country homes. 
There is no truer indication of that finer “‘sense of 
the fitness of things” than the use of this natural stone. 


Indiana Limestone is a quarried, not a manufactured stone, 
so that its beauty of coloring and texture is real, not 
imitative. Its colors range from gray to buff through all 
the intermediate shades. A home may be built of Gray, 
Buff, or Variegated stone which includes the two colors. 
And there are numerous ways of laying up the stone 
soas to produce extremely artistic and pleasing effects. 


Our Portfolio of small house designs, conceded to be one of the 
finest collections of its kind to be issued by any building material 
producers, will be sent upon receipt of soc. Address, Indiana 
Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 777; Bedford, Indiana 
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feature or a detail, consider what 
is to be its primary use, and do all 
that is possible to help it to serve 
this purpose — and to publish it. 

Last of all, whatever is worth 
doing is worth doing well: The 
builders of the finest Greek archi- 
tecture, for example, did not really 
have to set their columns as close 
together as we find them (Figure 
Eighteen of Chapter One). Such 
supports were spaced considerably 
farther apart in the earlier exam- 
ples. But being forced, as we have 
noted in Chapter Six, to put them 
relatively close together, they got 
to making a virtue of that neces- 
sity, and set them even closer, as if 
that were the one thing they had 
wanted to do all the while. Having 
been compelled to go the first 
mile, they freely chose to go the 
second. This is the spirit that in- 
spires all good design. 

At first thought this last princi- 
ple seems hard to reconcile with 
the rule concerning texture, for 
example, in the preceding chapter. 
But they are not really opposed to 
each other. This last has been 
placed last intentionally, since it 
remains for the first two to deter- 
mine what is worth doing. If the 
straightforward thing is to maintain 
a perfect balance between extremes, 
as in the case of texture, we will 
keep that balance as well as we can. 
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When the fair thing is to give just 
as much of an expression of shelter 
to our house as possible, then we 
will emphasize this characteristic 
even to the point of exaggeration, 
we will enhance it even at the sac- 
rifice of less important things. 

The above three are general 
principles of design, applicable to 
any number of things; and it 
seems more fitting to end up with a 
rule that applies specifically to the 
small house. 

A little while ago a dilettant 
painter of our acquaintance built 
his wife a tiny country-place. It was 
a beautiful little thing, picturesque, 
romantic — a symphony in color. 
But when it was all done, he found 
that he had little joy in it after all, 
— nor did his wife, — for the single 
reason that Patty did n’t know how 
to live in it — did not prove adapt- 
able to her mediaeval setting. 

In another instance a wife had 
an unhappy time trying to adapt 
her husband to a pure Spanish 
setting of her choosing, and an- 
other, to an historically correct 
Colonial one. In every case they 
had ignored that chief principle 
that underlies the design of all 
dwellings — we give it as stated by 
an unknown writer of the first 
century — ‘He who hath builded 
the house hath more honor than 
the house.’ 


Bett Put 


(Continued from page 51) 


accessories must bear some harmoni- 
ous relation to the general scheme 
of decoration, and so the very 
elaborate bell pulls naturally are 
introduced into formal and _ pre- 
tentious apartments. They lend 
themselves especially well to high- 
ceiled rooms, and if the walls are 
paneled in dark wood, forming 
a dusky background, their color 


Italian Renaissance, theseventeenth 
and eighteenth century French, and 
the Tudor types, as interpreted in 
modern domestic architecture, not 
only make possible the revival of bell 
pulls, but these interesting details 
add definite color note when used 
as panels for pure decoration to 
enliven wall spaces that are too 
austere. At the same time, they 
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n very “Roper the inspiration and 
ideas of famous artists, architects, furniture 
designers, interior decorators, engineers, 
domestic science experts, and women in 
the home have been combined and 
harmonized. 

Each one strikingly demonstrates how 
beauty and convenience co-operate to 
lighten and cheer household tasks. Truly, 
here is a gas range that shows the expe- 
rience and originality of America’s oldest 
gas range manufacturer. 

Roper Complete Oven Control, an out- 
standing contribution to the fine art 
of cooking, not only regulates the 





L 
should be rich and vigorous. Back- can be made to conceal the ultra- CB, put 
grounds, of course, can add or de- modern push buttons that connect 
tract from their beauty and so we’ with bells or electric lights which 
must keep in mind, not only the often mar plain wall surfaces. 


amount of heat but distributes it uni- 
formly in the Roper Ventilated Oven. It 
the Roper Purple is important to realize that only a Roper 
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style of furnishing but the color of Again, bell pulls of fine crafts- tig : 
J nity - an the Roper Com can give Roper Complete Oven Control. 
the walls against which they are to manship may be used as balancing coe ae ein eeeaee ‘ 
See the Complete Roper Line where 


hang. 

There were magnificently im- 
aginative and decorative bell pulls 
in early English days when women 
counted their handiwork among 
the fine arts, and glorious examples 
in the time of the Italian Renais- 
sance, when the genius of the age 
found expression in subordinate 
details. Later, when ceremony at 
court and pomp of manner set the 
customs of the day, these decorative 
items won a recognized place in 
furnishing. 

And so to-day, the houses of the 





elements to create a finer composi- 
tion; to assist in accomplishing a 
more interesting grouping of ob- 
jects that need to be brought into 
some sort of relation, or to give 
height to a room that needs its 
vertical lines to be stressed. They 
may be hung on either side of a 
chimney jamb; they may fill with 
color and interest unadorned panels, 
or may be hung on either side of 
a console in a hall. 

But the supply of antiques is 
limited and cannot meet the ever- 
growing demand, so we must resort 





better gas ranges are sold. 


$1.00 brings your little girl a Baby Roper— 
white enamel model of the newest Colonial 
Roper—6% inches high. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois 


Pactfic Coast Branch: 768 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 





paiva Gas & Electric 


before it is certified by 
‘eure RANGES 
—the Roper purpleline. 
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TO BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 
“WOOD ETERNAL” THE WORLD'SSTAND- 
ARD TIME-PROOF, WEATHER-PROOF 








LUMBER, on Mast etaeeel — on 
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“The Wood £ternal™ 





go “TIDEWATER” 


CYPRESS means Cypress 
from the immemorial swamps 
within 200 miles of our South 
Atlantic or Gulf coast-line. 
KEEP IN MIND always that 
there is a small and ‘“‘distant 
cousin” of the “Wood Eternal” 
which grows far inland, not in 
swamps, and which totally 
lacks the historic decay-resist- 
ing qualities of TIDEWATER 
Cypress. 

Therefore, for all exterior residential 
construction, garages and garden em- 
bellishments, (and interior trim where 
beauty of grain is sought) specify, in- 
sist on and identify your “Wood Eter- 
nal” by the Arrow Trade-mark <OX< 
on every piece or shipment. 


Don’t be fooled. You can get 
the genuine “TIDEWATER” Cy- 
PRESS from any first-class lum- 
ber yard if you set out to. 
RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED: AND CORRESPONDENCE INVITED: 


SSOOUTHERN CyPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1206 POYDRAS BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
or 1206 GRAHAM BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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G. W. Harting 








Courtesy of Chapin, Harper & Datel 


WHERE THE VERTICAL LINES OF A ROOM NEED TO BE STRESSED, THE 
BELL PULL HAS NO EQUAL 


to making reproductions and de- 
vising adaptations. We are surely 
just as capable of fashioning fine 
stitches to-day as were the women 
hundreds of years ago. We have 
as much skill as they, if we care to 
exert it, but have we their patience 
and do we allow ourselves their 
leisure? It took many days, years 
perhaps, to produce the gros and 
petit point, crewel-work, tapestry, 
and cross-stitch embroidery, and 
the very complicated patterns of 
beadwork, from which bell pulls 
were created. They rivaled in 
beauty chair seats, fire screens, and 
needle-point pictures which were 
produced in such numbers in the 
olden days. 

Antique velvets, damasks, and 
silks were also used, mounted on 
strong materials to make them more 
durable. Gold and silver laces 
fashioned from pure bullion that 
never tarnishes, are among the 
rarer finds and were evidently used 
when the needed enrichment was 
to be ‘in lighter vein.’ And all 
these old pieces evidence an en- 
dearing element of personality. 
Indeed, that is one of their greatest 
charms for us to-day. We can al- 
most visualize the type of woman, 
her capabilities, her predilections 
when we examine her handiwork. 
The long flat surfaces of a bell pull 
gave splendid scope for revealing 
individual designs that showed not 
only her taste, but the taste of the 
day, and the patterns are often 
revelations of a naive realism or a 
more restrained expression of a con- 
ventionalized design. 

Great variety in the handles of 
bell pulls are to be found. Here 








again individual taste prevails. 
In the five bell pulls pictured here 
in detail, the handles seem remark- 
ably appropriate to the pulls. They 
appear to be a part of the whole 
conception rather than an asset 
that has just been carelessly added. 
The one of the beaded ropes, which 
is so ingeniously linked together 
and which is a rather rare type, 
has a glass handle, the other, 
bizarre in coloring and made of 
coarser beads, shows a bone handle. 
The needle-point strip — natural- 
istic in design — is worked in rich 
tones of browns, reds, and blues, 
the note of white being toned down 
by time to a mellow cream. The 
handle is of brass. The silver-lace 
pull terminates in a gorgeous silver 
tassel whose workmanship is very 
beautiful. The other pull is a 
combination of gros point and beads, 
worked out in a conventionalized 
pattern. The handle is formed by 
a different type of tassel, rather 
heavy, pronouncing the feeling for 
the Victorian style. 

Many beautiful handles have 
been lost, or torn from their original 
moorings, and utilized for other 
purposes. Some of the early ones 
of bronze and brass were cast in 
lovely forms, and many of the iron 
ones were wrought by hand — 
even the goldsmith did not count 
this item too mean to expend upon 
it some of his fine talent! If interest 
hasonce been aroused to an apprecia- 
tion of beauty, its potency will be 
found to be as great, whether it is 
enshrined in a great picture of 
magnificent statue, or whether it 
modestly glows from a bit of color- 
ful embroidery. 
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EVERGREEN SHRUBS AND SMALL TREES FOR 
FLoripA GARDENS 


(Continued from page 55) 


The Garden Rose; among the most 
satisfactory for garden cultivation in 
Florida are Red Radiance, Louis 
Philippe, Maman Cochet (pink), Radi- 
ance, Duchesse de Brabant, Killarney, 
Baby Rambler, Mrs. Charles Bell 
(yellow), Safrano (salmon), Etoile de 
Lyon; White Maman Cochet, Frau 
Karl Druschki, Climbers, Perle des 
Jardins, Reine Marie Henriette. Much 
information in the matter of growing 
roses in Florida is to be had in the 
Annuals of the American Rose Society. 


Potentilla fruticosa, shrubby cinquefoil; 
a hardy perennial herb or shrub native 
of North America whose bright-yellow 
showy flowers are in constant bloom 
throughout the summer. 


Raphiolepis indica, \ndia-hawthorn; a 
hardy evergreen shrub from India with 
dark-green leaves and small white or 
pinkish fragrant flowers in panicles, in 
spring; five feet in height. 


Cotoneaster frigida, cotoneaster; a hardy 
evergreen shrub from Asia. The com- 
pilers of Florida Gardens earnestly 
recommend the cotoneaster group to 
those who garden in Florida, remarking 
that it contains species which are 
deciduous, half-evergreen, and _ ever- 
green. The height, which in some species 
is six feet, may reach in others thirty 
feet. 


Cootamundra baileyana, cootamundra 
wattle, an Australian semihardy ever- 
green shrub much grownalso in Southern 
California with yellow winter-blooming 
flowers. 


Sydney wattle; a willowy branching 
tree. 

Acacia farnesiana, sweet acacia, a 
thorny branching shrub with many 
yellow flowers in small very fragrant 
balls, growing to six feet. 


Bauhinia variegata, mountain ebony, or 
Buddhist bauhinia. Tender, semiever- 
green shrub or small tree from India. 
The flowers bloom in winter and spring, 
rose-colored and variegated with red 
and yellow, four inches across, in ra- 
cemes of about seven each. This is, 
according to my observation of it, more 
like a tree of petunias if such a thing be 
imagined, than anything else. It is a 
most arresting sight. There is a variety 
also, called the purple bauhinia. 


Pittosporum tobira, a hardy evergreen 
shrub from Japan called a ‘most desir- 
able plant for hedge and foundation 
planting’; ladybugs will keep down the 
cottony cushion scale to which the 
variety variegatum is subject; there is 
also the orange pittosporum, P. un- 
dulatum. 


Pyracantha coccinea lalandi, Laland 
firethorn; a hardy half-evergreen shrub 
from Asia whose height is eight feet. 


Photinia serrulata, or low photinia; a 
hardy evergreen shrub from China with 
small white flowers in panicles coming 
in spring. 


Erythrina herbacea, coraltree; a hardy 
perennial herb of Florida, with deep 
scarlet flowers in showy racemes in 
ering: growing from two to four feet 
igh. 


Elaeagnus pungens, thorny elaeagnus, 
a hardy, spreading, spiny evergreen 
shrub from Japan, blooming in spring, 
and fall, with fragrant white flowers 
in clusters. Six feet. The bronze 
elaeagnus, E. pungens var. reflexa, is a 
half-climbing variety, the autumn ela- 
meres, E. umbellata, grows to twelve 
eet. 


Terapanax papyriferum, a tender shrub 
from Formosa, with small white flowers 


in spring and a height of from five to 
seven feet. 


Wild Lime, fagara, a hardy evergreen 
shrub or small tree with spring bloom 
growing to thirty feet. 


Severinia buxifolia, a hardy spiny ever- 
green shrub or small tree from Southern 
China, rather low growing. 


Euphorbia splendens, a tender half- 
climbing spiny shrub from Madagascar 
with flowers in cymes having bright- 
red bracts and a continuous bloom. 


Poinsettia, a tender evergreen shrub 
whose flowers are greenish-yellow, but 
whose bracts are very showy and of a 
bright red. 


Pedilanthus tithymalotdes, a tender 
fleshy shrub with flowers whose bracts 
are bright red and about an inch long. 
This has a continuous bloom. 


Codiaeum variegatum, a croton; a 
tender evergreen shrub with highly 
colored leaves. 


Phyllanthus nivosus, the snowbush; a 
tender shrub from the South Sea 
Islands with dark-red somewhat zig- 
zag branches, whose leaves are varie- 
gated white and green. 


Ricinus communis, the castor-oil plant; 
too well known to need description 
here. 


Acalypha hispida, the chenille plant, or 
the chenille copper-leaf. The variety 
wilkestana has bronze-green leaves 
mottled with red; this seems to be the 
one most in use in northern Florida. 


Buxus sempervirens, the hardy box; 
this is well established in western 
Florida and is now being used in eastern 
Florida with success. 


Schinus terebinthifolius, Brazilian pep- 
pertree; a tender evergreen shrub or 
small tree. 


Ilex glabra, or inkberry; from Brazil, 
with small white flowers in spring. 


Euonymus radicans and E. japonicus; 
the first, the familiar climbing shrub; 
the other, a beautiful upright one with 
smooth or _ slightly quadrangular 
branches. This shrub has many varie- 
ties with variegated leaves. 


Three species of hibiscus are given in 
the list: H. rosa-sinensis, a semihardy 
evergreen shrub from Asia with large 
flowers in brilliant colors; H. mutabilis 
or the Confederate Rose; and H. 
syriacus, shrub-althea, a tardily decid- 
uous evergreen shrub here, with spring 
bloom 


Camellia japonica, a hardy evergreen 
shrub from Japan; with green shining 
leaves and handsome solitary flowers 
from white to red in winter and spring. 


Nerium oleander, common oleander; a 
semihardy evergreen shrub naturalized 
from the Old World. White, pink, red, 
yellow, and variegated flowers in spring 
and summer; very fragrant. 


Eranthemum nervosum, the beautiful 
blue-flowering shrub described above. 
Many others remain in this list, but 
there is no space for them here; the 
day cestrum, Cestrum diurnum, and 
nightblooming cestrum, C. nocturnum; 
the yellow elder or Florida trumpet- 
bush; the cape-jasmine, Gardenia 


florida with its white, intensely fragrant 


flowers; Abelia grandiflora; the sweet 
viburnum, V. odoratissimum; and V. 
lantana, both tall and creeping. Readers 
are urged to get the book from which 
these names are taken, as it will be of 
constant help in the intelligent making 
of gardens in Florida. 
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Summer Breezes 


SE your shutters as the mariner uses his hood 

ventilators. When shutters on the shady side 
of the house are set at the right angle they will 
catch every passing breath of air. The sunny side 
can be shaded, too. What a delightfully cool 
house is the result. No awnings could ever be 
made to do these things. Then there are other 
advantages possible with shutters controlled with 
Zimmerman Shutter Fasteners. 


For shutters that stay set are splendid for home 
protection. Not until the advent of the Zimmerman 
Fastener has the shutter been brought under per- 
fect and easy control. Heretofore, shutters were 
regarded as ornamental only. In fact they often 
were a source of annoyance. They either swung 
to the four winds or they had to be set wide open 
to a glaring sun or closed tight in stuffy darkness. 
You can put your shutters to work at little cost. Ask 
your hardware dealer, or, write to us. 


“Correct Windows for the Home”—Send for 
your copy—it will tell many interesting 
things that shutters are doing. You can 
learn how to get full benefit from all your 
shutters all the time. Write now. 





Tue G. F. S. ZIMMERMAN Co., INC. 
104 W. Soutn Sr. 


IMMERMAN 


FASTENERS for SHUTTERS and CASEMENTS 


FREDERICK, MD. 
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HARACTERISTIC of all blown stemware bearin 
hall-mark is this new creation possessin 
not only amazin 
clear, ringing tone that is distinctly a Heisey attribute. 
charm of the Jacobean period, it is 
embellished in a beautiful two-tone etching featuring 
the exploits of the famous allegorical heroine Diana. 
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Challenge Test — 
make it yourself 


Just a single Hoffman 
- Vacuum Valve can 
make an_ astonishing 
difference. You know 
how soou radiators cool 
off when fire runs low. 
They probably become 
stone cold in an hour. 
Put a Hoffman Valve 
on one radiator. Check 
the furnace drafts. 
Hours afterward see 
how that radiator is still 
piping hot. The next 
morning notice also it is 
the first to heat. That 
is because air has been 
kept out. That’s the 
magic of a vacuum. 







Comfort in the morning 


N some of those zero days that are 

coming you will be mighty glad if you 
have Hoffman Vacuum Valves on your 
radiators. It’s great to get up in a snug 
warm house after a blizzard has howled all 
night. 


Air must be vented from all steam radiators. 
But Hoffman Vacuum Valves not only let 
air out —they keep it out. You don’t waste 
steam trying to push out air that is always 
sneaking back into radiators and making 
them cold. You’ll be amazed how these 
valves cut down your fuel bills and in addi- 
tion improve the whole heating system. 
Let us send you a little book “Locking the 
Door Against the Heat Thief.” It explains 
in simple words just how the magic vacuum 
created by Hoffman Valves transforms steam 
heating. 
THE HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., Inc., 
Dept. D1, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 
Main Office, Waterbury, Conn. 


HOFFMAN 
VACUUM VALVES 


more heat from less coal 








Be sure you get the 
right valves — ask 
for “Hoffman No. 
2 Siphon Air and 
Vacuum Valves.”’ 



















The Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. 
Dept. D1., 25 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. 


I already have steam heat. [ ] I anticipate 


building a new house equipped with steamheat.[ ] 
Please send me your book “Locking the Door 
Against the Heat Thief.” 
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New JourNEys AROUND THE GARDEN 
(Continued from page 60) 


be called C. scheuchzeri, even if you 
can’t say it) has toothed basal 
leaves, and C. pulla, C. caespitosa 
and C. pumila (the same or similar) 
bear tiny little bells above mats of 
paddle-like leaves. If we had border 
giants of this type we should have 
bells indeed. Then there are baby 
editions of the erect border kinds, 
C. alpina and C. barbata (bearded 
bellflower) with nodding flowers in 
racemes, and C. mollis with erect 
racemed flowers. These in habit 
carry over into the true border 
sorts. We have native swamp- 
species, C. divaricata, C. uliginosa, 
C. aparinoides, that are tiny scrat- 
chy galiums with minute pale-blue 
panicled bells. Nobody plants these. 

Now for the robust campanulas 
of easy culture for the border. 
First, some are of too easy culture, 
and spread like weeds by roots or 
seed. Beware of clustered bell- 
flower or danesblood (C. glomerata). 
From great mats of low foliage, 
produced by many underground 
roots, rise straight stems with a 
terminal head of half-closed violet 
tubes in June. It looks somewhat 
like closed gentian in the wrong 
time of the year, and in a poor 
color. It must be a favorite, for 
there are many varieties, from 
acaulis, about 5 inches high, to 
dahurica which is 2 feet tall, in 
many shades of purple to white. 
After June it is a mess of leaves. 
It is a distinct bellflower (no other 
blooms in close heads), but it is not 
fair to learn about bellflowers from 
this. Then there is the noble C. 
nobilis and its kin. C. punctata 
(spotted bellflower) is its most cor- 
rect name. The roots run under- 
ground, and much of the summer it 
is all underground, but in spring it 
shoots up a foot or more and swings 
big rose or white bells with purple 
dots inside. It has a remote re- 
semblance to the guinea-hen flower. 
The flowers vary in spottiness, 
hairiness, and blooming value, but 
all run underground like quack 
grass and, when passed bloom, are 
of benefit to nobody. Its hybrid 
C. vanhouttei has dark-blue or 
violet bells, while C. allioni has big, 
solitary, nodding purple bells as 
large as of the balloon-flower. If 
only these would stay where put, 
and bloom for a longer period! 
From a garden in Maine some 15 
years ago came campanula Marian 
Gehring, a star exhibit in bells. 
It is a form of C. punctata, and 
spreads by roots, having no seed, 
but the pale-lavender bells are 
produced for a long time (6 weeks) 
on bushes some 2-3 feet tall. It is 
thought that pollen from Canter- 


bury-bells entered into its making, 
and it really is a perennial Canter- 
bury-bell or a glorified spotted bell- 
flower. It is available, and should 
be in every garden. 

Next, three tall and robust 
species, forming large clumps, send 
up great racemes of small, blue 
saucers in the habit of larkspur, 
Most common and least beloved js 
C. rapunculoides (accent on the 
second syllable, punk), false ramp- 
ion, which will do very well in a wild 
garden, and would be useful in the 
border, did not its deep dahlia- 
roots persist in spreading through 
all other plants and smothering 
them, and its seeds sow all over the 
lot. Often it gets sold as some choice 
species, as seems the case of C, 
palassi. The light-blue saucers 
appear all summer — a most mar- 
velous plant for length of bloom. 
C. trachelium (Coventry-bell) is 
scarcely different, save that the 
leaves are more toothed, and the 
light-blue tubular bell is covered 
with hairs inside. A double and a 
white form exist, but are hard to 
find. C. grosseki is also similar, but 
the plant is finely bristly. So far | 
have received C. rapunculoides 
instead. C. versicolor is more slender 
and graceful with long racemes of 
tiny, blue saucers, a sort of peren- 
nial C. pyramidalis, and an excellent 
plant. A recent hybrid with the 
chimney bellflower, called C. pyra- 
verst, looks like a perennial C. 
pyramidalis, but the plants do not 
live over winter well unless pro- 
tected. 

C. alliariaefolia (spurred bell- 
flower) has woolly basal leaves, and 
makes a big clump of many erect, 
tall spikes. The flowers are white 
bells, nodding, in great quantities, 
in June-July, but soon gone, and the 
plant then stands in seed stalks. 
It does not spread as does the‘ punk’ 
one, and a marriage might give it a 
long season of bloom, keeping its 
compact, deep root-system. C. 
sarmatica is similar, the flowers 
deep-blue bells, the leaves hard, 
leathery and wrinkled. It is ob- 
tained as imported seed. C. asiatica 
came to me as such, though no book 
gives that name. Its basal leaves 
are crumpled like those of the 
florists’ violets, and big blue-white 
bells swing in June. The bells are 
the most wonderful of any kind, but 
the bloom is brief, and the plant is 
not easy to keep. These three 
should have a longer bleoming 
season to make them popular. 

C. latifolia (great bellflower) is 4 
very good perennial, a permanent 
clump of deep roots, with broad, 
soft, hairy leaves. The flowers are 
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erect tubular bells, in a short cluster 
in June, a wonderful show, but 
brief, and fat down-curved seed- 
pods remain. There are varieties as 
to color and hairiness, var. macran- 
tha being most common. Its bloom 
is too short to be worth while. C. 
bononiensis has many more bells of 
smaller size, of longer bloom and a 
great improvement. Seed from 
abroad is the way to get it. 

Now we admire C. lactiflora 
(milky bellflower) with much wrin- 
kled basal foliage. In early spring 
you might think it a clump of Ver- 
onica longifolia. Great quantities 
of milky-white small saucers form 
a branching panicle like a giant 
gypsophila in June-July, but the 
show is soon over. There are many 
varieties of this, as caerulea, alba 
magnifica, Edw. Molyneaux, and 
so forth. C. celtidifolia is pre- 
sumably the same thing as sent out 
by European seedsmen. 

Lastly, comes our peachleaf bell- 
flower (C. persicifolia) the most 
universal garden species, and justly 
beloved. From a mat of narrow 
leaves with tiny white-tipped teeth 
rise slender stems bearing spires of 
blue and white saucers for much of 
the summer. The flowers are not 
very bell-shaped, and they stick up 
rather than droop. But for ease of 
culture and freedom of bloom no 
species can compare with them. 
Variations in shades of blue, in size 
of flower, and in doubled forms, give 
at least a dozen sorts. The double 
white, as var. moerbeimi, is consid- 
ered particularly choice. Seed will 
give it, and division is always sure. 
Its twin species is C. latiloba (call- 
ed also C. grandis), Olympic bell- 
flower, in blue or white. The plant 
has wider leaves, truly evergreen in 
the basal clump, the flower stems 
not so tall, but both calyx and 
flower are larger. Perhaps it is the 
very best species. Do your best to 
keep separate mentally C. lactiflora, 
with broad, wrinkly leaves and 
milk-white tiny saucers; C. latifolia, 
with broad, hairy leaves and short 
clusters of deep-purple tubes; and 
C. latiloba, a dwarfer peachleaf 
bellflower, with larger flowers and 
more foliage. If you can keep these 
isolated in your mental notes you 
are extremely clever, for though the 
names sound confusingly alike, the 
plants are very different. 

There are many more names of 
campanulas to be accounted for. 
Correvon lists seeds of over 100 
species, with varieties extra. How 
can we hope to know them all? 
Except for C. persicifolia, and its 
twin C. latiloba (which are perfect 
bells except that they stand up in 
the cluster), the really satisfactory 
ones are short-lived or brief of 


bloom, and the long bloomers are 
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weedy, spreading too much for 
refined use. The perfect bellflower 
for man’s purpose in the border 
must be created by man from the 
species we have. The C. punctata 
type has the most realistic bells, but 
brief bloom and creeping roots. 
The C. rapunculoides group is the 
only long-blooming type (save 
peachleaf), but too weedy. C. 
alliariaefolia has the best spires of 
drooping bells, but the bloom is 
brief and the colors pale. For bor- 
der use I claim that campanula 
Marian Gehring and C. latiloba are 
the two best plants so far, and with 
these as ideals from which to work 
for further improvements, we shall 
some day have bells of silver and 
blue a-plenty. 

Several cousins of campanula 
there are in the bellflower family, 
and some of the households are 
large, as wahlenbergia, though most 
are of few species each. As bells for 
the garden they ring but little. 
Many are charming and curious 
rock-plants, as wahlenbergia, phy- 
teuma, jasione, codonopsis and sym- 
phyandra. None is of great size, 
and some are not of easy culture. 
Michauxia is a stately biennial, 
somewhat like a big blue lobelia. 
Adenophora is a tall perennial 
group, with flowers like giant hea- 
ther-bells, but most of my seedlings 
from imported or domestic seed 
evolve into campanula, mostly C. 
rapunculoides. The magnificent Os- 
trowsky (Ostrowskia magnifica) is 
the most fascinating plant of the 
bells —its name alone gives it 
special value. Seed comes up well 
enough, but the little white carrot 
roots have never yet lived to grow 
up to afford me bloom. It sleeps 
most of the time and pokes up its 
head to grow when the season is 
least suited. The big erect flaring 
trumpets of 7 lobes are not bells at 
all, and it is no improvement over 
the double balloonflower as a bell- 
plant, and far less easy to grow. 

There remains balloonflower 
(Platycodon grandiflorum) the only 
campanula cousin that is at all 
common. The balloon buds and big 
star-like bowls are magnificent 
border ornaments, the most appeal- 
ing of all erect campanulas, but by 
no fancy can they be said to swing 
and tinkle. Squeezing the baby 
balloon buds to get the small ex- 
plosion seems not to injure the 
flower to follow. The double form, 
with one bowl set inside the other, 
making 10 points to the dish, is 
specially curious as an ornamental 
vegetakle. There are color forms of 
the blue, and purest white; the 
dwarf strain (var. martesi) bears 
oversize bowls close to earth. The 
cousins, except adenophora, have no 
bells to swing and chime. 
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Good Buildings Deserve 





Good. Hardware | 











or pes " 
i “Did you ever see such 


easy-working windows?” 


HEY rise as if by magic. Quickly they respond to 

the tug of a child or the touch of a woman. 
And not one irritable complaint do they make about 
their daily ups and downs. 
No wonder. They ride upon considerate pulleys of 
Good Hardware—Corbin. Corbin window lifts that 
believe in being useful besides beautiful, raise and 
lower them. And sturdy Corbin fasteners securely 
bar outsiders. 
Not only for “easy-working windows” but for every 
hardware need of every kind of building there is Good 
Hardware—Corbin. In great office and public buildings 
you will find it—in humble cottages and magnificent 
homes, in schools, hotels, stores and factories. 
Perhaps you are building, planning to, or just think- 
ing about it. If so, make note of this: Good Hardware 
—Corbin—is a joy to live with. 


“Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware”’ is considered the 
most interesting and readable booklet yet issued on hardware. 
Perhaps you would like to receive a copy. If so, write us. 


F CORBIN sincE NEW BRITAIN 
Fr. & ° 1849 CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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HE vanity shown, in greyed- 

brown walnut and rosewood, 
has the refined richness that sets 
aloof all Garver creations. To 
the wise, this distinction means 
more than something necessary 
to distinguish a bedroom. Even 
though the price may be higher, 
it means economy. It means 
eliminating replacement ex- 
pense. You never want to re- 
place furniture possessing such 








a high order of art. You never 
have to replace furniture pos- 
sessing such craftsmanship as 
the refinement of Garver Furni- 
ture bespeaks. 

You can assure yourself by finding 
the Garver Trade Mark. The best 
dealers have this furniture or can ar- 
range for iltobe shownto you. Inquir- 
ies invited for illustrated brochure 206. 
THE GARVER FURNITURE Co. 

Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
NEW YORK—GRAND RAPIDS—CHICAGO 
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In addition to standard period models the Hum- 
phrey Radiantfire is available in special replicas of 
17th century English coal baskets. All designs are 
authentic — a perfect combination of old world 
artistry and the best form of modern gas heating. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 
Company or dealer. Booklet upon request. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 





KALAMAZOO, MICH. 








Twenty Mites Out 
(Continued from page 60) 


Aunts had gone. The cool, unplas- 
tered walls were delightfully airy in 
the summer night. A lovely pale- 
green luna moth had found its way in 
and circled about —a good omen, 
Sue believed. The baby, evidently 
appreciating camp life, had not cried 
at all. Sue had felt, she said, like an 
artist in one of the forest studios 
at Peterborough, independent, un- 
hampered by what a critical public 
might think of her methods, free 
to do what she liked with her ‘work 
of art,’ yet with congenial spirits 
always within call. After three 
nights of serenity, Ted relaxed his 
secret vigils, folded his army blan- 
ket away, and left the shack to the 
care of the buzzer and the dog. 
Gregory and I still planted our slip- 
pers, his dressing-gown, and my 
evening-cape within easy reach, but 
we no longer slept with one ear 
cocked for the alarm. 

And then suddenly, one night, 
the buzzer gave two squawks. 
Fire. My first clear impression after 
waking was the bang of the front 
door as Gregory flew forth. | 
scrambled into my slippers and 
cape, and followed at full speed, 
pausing at the garage to get the 
extra fire-extinguisher in case Greg- 
ory’s should not be enough. Far 
ahead of me, in the light of the set- 
ting moon, | could see Gregory’s 
leaping frame hurdling the black- 
berry bushes and the burdocks as he 
ran. His monastic dressing-gown 
flapped like a banner in the breeze. 
He was carrving carefully the large 





fire-extinguisher in both hands, and 
his silhouette against the low moon 
looked like the shadow of a wild 
medieval friar absconding with 
some rare treasure from the cathe- 
dral altar in his hands. 

When I came in sight of the 
shack, Friar Gregory had gone in. 
| was relieved a little to see no sign 
of smoke, nor any flame, but | did 
not slacken my speed. Extinguisher 
under my arm, I went sprinting up 


the mossy path, and Epaminondas 
met me with bared teeth. I won- 
dered if he had eaten Gregory first 
and now planned to use me as an 
after-dinner mint. 

‘Good ’Paminondas,’ I gasped. 
“Good dog.’ 

He recognized me, I| gathered, 





sufficiently to spare my life, but | 
had no official passport to the shack. 
As long as I| stood at a respectful 
distance of ten yards, Epaminondas 
was contented to sit stolidly facing 


me in the path. But one step 
toward the sacred doorway, and 
the spirit of Elihu Yale awoke in 
frenzy and drove me back. 

Inside the shack, I could see the 
electric lights being switched on and 
off. Gregory, I gathered, had been 
led past Cerberus by Sue. Minutes 
passed, and still the lights in the 
cottage played in and out. It was 
like the ancient game called ‘wink.’ 
| could see Gregory’s shadow pass a 
window now and then, and some- 
times the gleam of his flashlight in 
the dark. A funny fire, thought |; 
and took an incautious stride nearer 
the cottage. But a growling whirl 
of rabid bulldog rushed at me, and 
I retired. 

Presently the lights in the cottage 
went on and stayed on, and Gregory 
and Sue appeared at the door. 
Epaminondas turned his solid head 
just enough to glance at his Sover- 
eign Lady, rolling the whites of his 
eves. I could see the heavy folds of 
muscle across his shoulders relax 
their bristling tension, and I ven- 
tured to trill to Sue. 

‘Why did n’t you come in?’ asked 
Sue, peering at me from the door. 

‘Call off your pretty dog,’ I sug- 
gested with restraint. 

Sue stopped laughing long enough 
to whistle, and Epamin6ndas and | 
trotted affably together up the 
path. 

Sue was apologizing for disturb- 
ing us, and Gregory was assuring 
her that she had done exactly 
right. 
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‘It was up in the rafters, the fire 
was,’ explained Sue to me, ‘be- 
tween the joists and the roof, in a 
crevice where the electric wiring 
goes. | woke up suddenly and saw 
it flashing, like a spark, only it 
flickered on and off. I thought 
there was something wrong with 
the electricity, so | buzzed.’ 

‘It looked exactly like electric 
sparks,* added Gregory. ‘A green 
electric spark. And it kept on 
sparking even when we turned the 
electricity off.’ 

‘It was in a very difficult place to 
reach, too,’ went on our hostess. 
‘Gregory had to climb, and then 
feel in with his flashlight behind 
the joist, and there it was, sparking 
still.’ 

‘Don’t you think it’s nearly 
time,’ said I, gathering my opera 
cloak about me, ‘to tell me what it 
was?’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Gregory to Sue. 
‘She does n’t know! I looked into 
the crevice with my flashlight, and 
there it was, the spark, green as 
ever, winking on and off.’ 

‘But what was it?’ said I severely. 

‘It was a firefly,’ announced Sue 
impressively, ‘sitting in the crack.’ 

‘Yes,’ mused Gregory, gathering 


up his extinguisher, ‘there sat the 
firefly, doing his calisthenics, rais- 
ing and lowering his wings, lighting 
up, just like a greenish electric 
spark.’ 

‘Don’t you want me to stay with 
your’ I asked of Sue. ‘I hate to 
leave you for the rest of the 
night.’ 

The first streaks of dawn were 
showing beyond the trees. 

‘Oh, no!’ Sue answered. ‘Greg- 
ory put out the fire.’ 

‘I put it out through the win- 
dow,’ explained Gregory, ‘and it 
flew away.’ 

Next morning when we were eat- 
ing breakfast, we looked out and 
saw Ted Barwick, mounted on 
Pegasus, cantering up the drive, 
with Epaminondas running like a 
merry demon far behind. We went 
out to the porch to greet them. 

‘No,’ said Ted, with the courtly 
bow of the true Southern gentleman, 
‘I can’t come in. My father asked 
me to come over to thank you very 
much. He will step over later him- 
self, he says. But he wanted me to 
tell you right away that, beginning 
with to-night, my sister Susan and 
T. J. Breckenridge, Jr., will sleep 
at home.’ 
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Two Years Later 
They Wrote the Letter 
To Dad 


it was two years after Katharine | 
MacDowell and her husband, Ned, i 
had decided to take Dad’s advice — | 
about heating. Among other things | |T | 
they said: | | 
“There is one thing both of us particu- CAnS 
larly like about hot water, and that is 
the warmth, mornings. Always the i 
bathroom is warm as toast. Comes in op 00 
mighty handy the mornings I have to I] 
catch the early train.” 


Then the letters tell the advantages 
of hot air. 

Also its disadvantages. | 
In fact, steam heat, vapor and even 
fireplaces are discussed in.‘‘Letters To 
and Fro’’—a 34-page booklet that 
will be a real help in choosing the right 
heating equipment for your house. 

It gives the good points and the weak 
points of ALL kinds of heating. 


lhe book cost a dollar merely to print 
— is worth many dollars to you — and 
costs you NOTHING. 


Simply ask for ‘‘Letters To and Fro.” 
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Representatives in all Principal Cities 











Montreal Toronto 
124 Stanley Street Harbor Commission Bldg. 
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This artistic and cozy little house in Portland, Oregon, has a roof of 
Cabot's Creosote Stained Shingles and wali shingles stained and finished 
in Cabot's Old Virginia White. Harold Doty, architect, Portland 


Cabot’s 


(Genuine Creosote) 


Stained Shingles 


The Standard Red Cedar Shingles: All Cabot's Shingles are selected stock Pa- 
cific Coast Red Cedar, made under the most exa: ‘ing specifications of the Shingle 
Associations. Sound lumber, straight grain, non-warping, uniform, durable and 
full count. 

The Standard Creosote Stains: Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains have been the 
standard for forty years. Rich, velvety colors that wear as long as the best 
paint, compounded with Real Creosote, that thoroughly preserves the shingles. 


This combination of Standard Shingles ready-stained with Cabot's Standard 
Stains can now he promptly shipped from staining stations at central shipping 
points. Your lumber dealer can get them for you. 


Send for Stained Cedar Samples 
and full information — FREE 


SAMUEL CABOT, INc., Manufacturing Chemists 
139 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 5000 BI ingdale Ave 
Hibernian Building, Los Angeles 





, Chicago 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White, Double-White, Waterproof Stucco 
and Brick Stains, Mortar Colors, etc. 





























Residence of Mr. F. C. Schall, Old Orchard, Toledo, Ohio 


Good Bye Radiators 


ADIATORS are always in the wrong place — wasting 
space where a table, chair, or cozy lamp should be. 


Kelsey registers, which bring you Kelsey Health Heat, are 
placed in inconspicuous places in the walls or floors, and all 
that valuable space saved. 


Kelsey Health Heat— warm, automatically moistened, fresh 
air — protects your family’s health all through the long winter. 
This good heat is also decidedly easy on your coal bin. 


Send for “Kelsey Achievements,” and get 
a new line on an old problem — heating. 


HE KELSE 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sales Offices 
Boston— New York 
Brockville, Canada 


Dealers 
Principal Cities 
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CHINTZEs, OLD AND NEw 
(Continued from page 43) 


favorite motif of the Sung period) 
made up in chintzes. This design, 
long a favorite of the English 
chintz-makers, is to be found in 
some variation, in the sample line 
of every modern dealer in printed 
fabrics. 

Still other Indian designs brought 
to Europe by the East India Com- 
panies are the allover patterns of 
flowers enclosed by vines forming 
loose ogives, which were inspired 
by Indian and Persian brocade 
designs of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century. Then there are 
the figural compositions of Indians 
and Europeans in the style of early- 
seventeenth-century Indian minia- 
ture paintings. At a fairly early 
period, European influence creeps 
into the patterns of the kalamkari, 
for the textile-printing factories 
worked at the order of the various 
East India Companies, were often, 
indeed, situated within the limits 
of the Companies’ concessions. 
Kalamkaris with European coats 
of arms, European flower garlands, 
European floral bouquets were 
made to order in the coveted Indian 
technique. 

For a long time India had the 
monopoly of printed cottons. But 
as early as 1530, Europeans tried to 
discover the dyeing secrets of the 
East. Processes similar to the 
mordant process had indeed been 
known in Europe during the Middle 
Ages, but they were used only for 
the dyeing of yarns and cloth in a 
single color, never for the produc- 
tion of a pattern. The secret had 
early spread from India into the 
Indian Colonies of the Malay Is- 
lands where, as Javanese batik, 
it had had a development of its 
own. It had spread also, as | have 
said, to Egypt, but the Mediter- 
ranean had forgotten it. In the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century it 
was imported in an imperfect form 
into Asia Minor. Finally, beginning 
in the sixteenth century, it slowly 
spread to Europe. 

In 1533, the Flemish painter, 
Pieter Coeck van Aelst, was sent 
by a Brussels tapestry-weaver to 
Constantinople in order to find out 
what he could about Oriental dye- 
ing processes. He is said to have 
brought back to Europe, among 
other processes, that of resist- 
dyeing, and to have practised it at 
home until his death in 1550. By 
the end of the seventeenth century, 
blue resist-dyed fabrics were suc- 
cessfully made in Holland. The 
story is told of how an Augsburg 
textile printer, Neuhofer, who still 
followed the old pigment process, 
found himself on the verge of ruin 


as a result of the demand for the 
new resist-dyed fabrics, but at the 
eleventh hour, he got hold, first, 
of the blue resist-processes and then 
of the turkey red (the madder 
mordant) process, and entered upon 
a new prosperity. 

During the gradual acquisition 
of the Oriental secrets, Europeans 
copied as well as they could the 
gorgeous cloths of India. At first 
the patterns were purely Oriental, 
There were huge tree-of-life de- 
signs in the Indian manner, with 
painted or block-printed outline, 
the colors penciled in with pig- 
ments or dyes of doubtful per- 
manency. Such fabrics were the 
‘primitives’ of the new style. 
Gradually, however, the use of the 
block-printing technique made it 
desirable to reduce the tree of life 
to a repeat design of convenient 
printing-block size, and the tree 
was transformed into a graceful, 
curved stem with huge attached 
flowers and buds imitating the 
flowers of the Indian kalamkari. 

But Europe did not depend 
entirely upon the East for its 
designs. The German _blue-and- 
white resist prints borrowed sub- 
jects from the seventeenth century 
double-cloth fabrics (beiderwand), 
and we find Biblical scenes — the 
Two Spies of the Israelites return- 
ing from the Promised Land with 
a giant bunch of grapes, the Celes- 
tial Jerusalem, the Resurrection — 
side by side with simple and beauti- 
ful baroque designs of lozenges 
formed by scroll motifs which en- 
close the seminaturalistic flowers. 
developed in Italian textile art in 
the second half of the sixteenth 
century. 

Soon the designs of printed 
fabrics followed close at the heels. 
of woven textiles. The flower and 
fruit bouquets of the Louis XIV 
period, naturalistic, modeled in the 
round, were translated into block- 
printed designs, the modeling indi- 
cated by crude hatchings. Then 
the floating, twisted ribbons of lace 
were taken over from brocades by 
the makers of printed fabrics, and 
converted into a simplified peasant 
ornament, such as the technique of 
the block demanded. Most of these 
designs were made in the blue resist- 
process or in the mordant process 
in madder red on white. In the 
latter case, the outlines were some- 
times indicated in black, and 
touches of indigo blue were pen- 
ciled in by hand. Occasionally, 4 
dark purple appeared. More am- 
bitious were the imitations of the 
Louis XV figural brocades, with 
their cartouches containing pastoral 
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Courtesy of Carvalho Brothers 


Portuguese Block Print, about 
1790. Technically almost primi- 
tive. The attentive eye can dis- 
cover where one block-impression 
joins the next. Here the neo- 
classic urns and garland, printed 
in reddish brown on a rough 
fabric, are translated into peasant 
: naiveté 


scenes or mythological personages 
— Diana, Aurora, Venus and her 
attendant Loves. In the hands of 
the block-cutter, these designs be- 
came charmingly naive. 
It is very easy to dismiss these 
early types of European printed 
Mextiles as crude and unrefined. 
They have been so dismissed, as 
have all primitive forms of expres- 
sion in art. But there is, neverthe- 
less, for those who are willing to 
see it, a simple beauty in these 
designs, and | should not be sur- 
prised to see them soon become 
sources of inspiration for modern 
textile designers. We seem to be 
on the eve of a period of peasant 
styles. Already the Spanish vogue 
has broadened to include not mere- 
ly the sumptuous dwelling of the 
grandee, but the simple rural 
dwelling. Last year, there awak- 
ened a sudden interest in the peas- 
ant furniture of Southern France. 
Normandy and Brittany, Friesland 
and the Tirol — we are ripe for the 
appreciation of their charm; and 
with the peasant furniture will 
come the textiles printed for the 
humbler portions of the population. 
Gradually, as one step after an- 
other of the Oriental technique 
was learned, European printed 
textiles improved. So much so, 
that European governments found 
it necessary to correct the progress 
of logical evolution. In 1686, as 
a concession to the alarmed silk- 
Weavers, the French government 
forbade the importation or manu- 
facture of chintzes. In 1700 Eng- 
land passed a similar measure. 
But these laws suffered the fate of 
Most sumptuary laws. If Indian 
chintzes had been popular before, 
they were now overwhelmingly 
Popular. Society went to almost 
any ends to secure the forbidden 
fruit. Fashionables of France and 
England were as proud of a room 
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hung with chintzes as certain 

Americans are to-day of a cellar 

stocked with old wines. In 1759 

France abolished the restrictions 

on printed fabrics, having gained 

by them nothing but the loss of 
some of her best craftsmen, for as 

a combined result of the Edict of 

Nantes (1598) with its discrimina- 

tion against Protestants, and the re- 

strictions against printed fabrics, 
numbers of workmen had left 

France, and the great centres of 

the textile-printing industry were 

Holland, Germany, and Switzer- 

land. 

After 1759 the printing industry 
suddenly flared up again in France, 
under the leadership of Christoph 
Philip Oberkampf, whose name is 
a famous one in the history of 
printed fabrics. Oberkampf was 
born in 1738 in Wiesenbach, 
Bavaria. After very modest be- 
ginnings, he moved his establish- 
ment, in the year 1760, to Jouy-en- 
Josas, in the Biévre Valley, near 
Paris. The fabrics most typical of 
Oberkampf’s manufacture, were 
known in his time and are known 
to-day as toiles de Jouy. 

Before discussing these charming 
prints, let me outline the progress 
in technique that made them 
possible. In about 1770, an Eng- 
lishman named Bell applied the 
technique of copper engraving to 
textile printing. Wood-block print- 
ing is a relief process. Engraving 
is an intaglio process. Wood- 
blocks are necessarily compara- 
tively coarse in outline. Engraving 
uses polished copper plates, in 
which the finest, most delicate lines 
can be cut with the burin, the 
engraver’s sharp steel tool. After 
the engraving, a cloth soaked in 
printers’ ink is wiped over the 
plate. No ink adheres to the 
polished surface, but the engraved 
lines are filled with ink, which, 
under the strong pressure exerted 
by a press, can be transferred to 
paper, or, as Bell discovered, to 
cotton or linen cloth. Some of the 
early toiles de Jouy were made by 
the copper-plate process in delicate 
designs of minute detail, executed 
in blue or red or mauve on white. 

A change, too, was made in the 
mordant process. Instead of print- 
ing the pattern in mordant on the 
cloth, then dyeing the fabric, the 
entire cloth was steeped in the 
mordant, then the design was 
printed in the dyestuff and the 
union between dyestuff and mor- 
dant was effected by steaming the 
printed fabric. 

Printing with copper plates had 
one serious drawback: in a con- 
tinuous design, the places where the 
edges of the repeats overlapped 
were likely to be blurred and over- 
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water service. 
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Drop all waste 
then 
FORGET it! 





Instant, Costless Waste Disposal! 


N°? more tiresome daily trips to garbage can or rubbish 
heap when your new home is Kernerator-equipped! 
For the single cost of this time-tried, built-in step-saver 
you eliminate all this. 


No Fuel Required 


Simply drop all waste into handy hopper door, as pic- 
tured—right there in the kitchen. The garbage, sweep- 
ings, papers, tin cans, bottles, shavings, cigar stubs—in 
fact, whatever you want to get rid of—falls to the brick 
combustion chamber in the basement. Just light the 
accumulation occasionally (no fuel needed). Metallic 
objects (tin cans and the like) are flame-sterilized for 
removal with the ashes. 

Your architect or contractor knows and rece 

ommends the Kernerator. Ask him, or write 
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1023 Chestnut St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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radio set and you get rid 
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emphasized. But technique soon charming design, but more, it is so | F 
overcame this difficulty. Between accurately rendered that it fur- | 
1770 and 1785, French and English _nishes a valuable document for the 4 ; 
inventors played — finally success- history of the Jouy factory. All 
fully —with the idea of using, these designs are printed on white | 
instead of a wooden block, a wooden in a single color, generally red, | ‘ 
roller, with a pattern in relief, for more rarely blue or purple and very | ‘ 
printing cotton fabrics. The prin- rarely brown. | > 
ciple was exactly that of the modern The second manner of Huet, ; 
rotary printing-press, which the beginning in the last decade of the | > 
cylinder press for printing textiles eighteenth century, takes a neo- | > 
PE) preceded exactly as the block-print- classic turn. The subjects are now | 4 
The ere ta ng ing process had preceded moveable those of classic mythology, de- | > 
on the a type. A few years later the wooden signed somewhat in the style of | } 
T takes no Daniel to read the | cylinder was replaced by the en-  Prud’hon. The third style of Jouy, | | > 
thoughts inspired by cracked walls | graved copper roller: in 1794 we created by Hippolyte Lebas, the ‘ 
and falling ceiling er. find Oberkampf ready to print successor of Huet, shows classic | ; 
Be omc ery are wetter tion textiles on a copper-cylinder press. compositions of Empire taste set | 
can be uniform and beautiful as long This new process, thus finally in medallions and lozenges inter- | 
as the house lasts—that ceilings can | perfected, made possible the render- spersed with classic motifs on an INCINERATOR > 
ee aes bas Cond ing of infinitely more detail than diapered backgrounds. The famous “Tieeonetiemenaen fe 
ills that follow from insecure backing | had hitherto been possible in ‘Monuments of Paris’ showing in ee ee eee eee ; 
for the plaster. European prints. In Oberkampf’s the medallions such well-known _ Scrape the refuse into your Guardian ‘ 
_ To get lasting joy from fine decora- | hand, it opened the way to an en- landmarks as the Louvre, the aati Boag ay ) 
new home makesurethatthe archicect | titely new type of design. Ober- Colonne Venddme, the Fontaine | |] “tnetumdarweneliect and ick || | | 
specifies Bostwick. | kampf was a master of organiza- des Innocents, the palace at Ver- —— ae neigh- , 
ais sehiy Sikaiete Ghat bell oll | tion: he knew how to choose the sailles, is of this period. The tex- You will find it amazingly convenient : 
about it. Write for one today. | right persons to do his work for tiles of this epoch nearly always he ce gag im the quiet, : 
| him. He realized that Europe was contain an element of polychrome, Write for our latest folder “The Sani- } 
THE Bostwnce Sree. LatH Co | ripe for emancipation from Oriental as for instance, a yellow used in pete vo fo omen wal seieeiei ‘ 
' | patterns, so he went to a ‘modern’ combination with the Jouy red, | The Guardian Gas Appliance Co. > 
| artist of his day for his designs. but in most of the examples that | 1362 E. 47th Street, ene 
| The name of Jean Baptiste Huet, have survived, the added color has uardia , 
| designer at Jouy from 1780 to 1811, | faded almost to nothing. ( wardian, 4 
| is almost as famous in the history After Lebas comes Horace Ver- ODORLESS INCINERATOR > 
of textiles as is that of Oberkampf. net, who, in about 1820 introduces } 
Huet brought all the airs and hunting-scenes and similar designs 7 
graces of the eighteenth century treated in the manner of English | ~~ - : 
into the designs of printed fabrics. sporting prints. But Jouy is already Cleon ; 
He interpreted, in the delicately on the decline. The leadership in d 4 
_ engraved lines of a copper plate, textile printing in France has shift- Healthful > 
| the idealized rural scenes so dear ed to Mulhouse, Alsace. Sewage 4q 
to an age when even queens played Now another slight modification : a 
at being dairy maids. Dancing in technique takes place. The Disposal 
peasants, lovers plighting their technique of the mezzotint, or the T 
troth under a tree, ladies and wmaniére notre, is introduced in the 
gallants playing at grape-picking, preparation of the rollers. The 
a frivolous curé, lost in contempla- design is no longer dependent upon * 
tion of nature, a bottle of wine at line, with hatchings to indicate 
his elbow, all were mingled in a  modelings. The designer works | 
design characterized by a graceful from a dark, mottled shadow into Inexpensive f 
swing of lines, a fine balance of the highlights. The printed cloth, Septic Tank ] r 
volumes; a design never over- seen closely, has the aspect of a Provides City Comforts 
loaded, with plenty of ‘air,’ but — stipple engraving or of a mezzotint. DISEASE. dangers of cesspools are 2 
with an inevitable and graceful During the Louis Philippe period, Septic Tank. B Blasg se Bag z 
— connection of its diverse motifs. Mulhouse introduced a rich poly- pe re nag os re ag Amt 
ie. 58 & Snee Gee GP pounds Allegorical tales, chinoiseries and chrome into printed textiles, and form sewage into harmless, clear lic ‘ 
‘ Sein uid. Requires practically no atten- 
i al events of contemporary history all adopted the naturalistic floral de- tion; no chemicals. Our Engineering he 
34 y y ¢ . ° Dept. gives free advice on your prob- 
keys —the voices of ever wel- furnished inspiration to Huet. signs that had been worked out in lem. 2 
come birds. Invite them with a “The Homage of Americato France’ England at a slightly earlier date. Cannot Get Out of Order 
Wheatley Bird Bath. shows, in graceful symbolism, the English printing technique had xc ggg As al gg Mane 4 
| tribute of a feather-crowned Indian not merely kept abreast of the made of specially enameled Armco 


Beautiful designs in Plymouth 
Gray and Old Ivory enhance the 
attractiveness of your garden, 
contrasting harmoniously with 
the grass, foliage and colorful 
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maiden to France, a seated figure 
in classic draperies. This print was 


| popular for many years, but chang- 





and the fleur-de-lys were obliter- 
ated. Another famous design of 
Huet, commemorative of the visit 
of Louis XVI to the factory at 
Jouy, illustrates the processes of 
textile printing. It is a graceful and 


French: it had often preceded it. 
Particularly in the field of poly- 
chrome fabrics, England took the 


flowers. Our illustrated catalog . . : 
will be sent tp you upon request. ing circumstances demanded some lead. In 1809, when Widmer, the appreciated. 
alteration in it. After the French head of Oberkampf’s laboratory of Kaustine Company, Inc. 
Dealers’ attention invited Revolution, the crown of France research, obtained, for the first Buffalo, N. Y. 


time in the history of textile-print- 
ing, a permanent green dye, Ober- 
kampf consented to exchange the 
secret for the plans of a copper- 
roller machine perfected by an 
English company, which was able 
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Ir 1s not necessary to scrub 
the toilet bowl. Sani-Flush 
will do this unpleasant job 
for you. And it will do it 
better than you can by any 
other means. 

Sani-Flush cleans and san- 
itizes the toilet bowl. Marks, 
stains and incrustations dis- 
appear, leaving it spotlessly 
white. It cleans the hidden, 
unhealthful trap. It destroys 
all foul odors. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush 
in the toilet bowl—follow di- 
rections on the can—and 
flush. It will not harm 
plumbing connections. 

Always keep Sani-Flush 
handy in the bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25¢ for a full-size can. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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Make Your Back Yard aaienedies 


The clothes area may be as attractive as the 
front approach if you use the Hill Champion 


Clothes Dryer. Occupies small space. Easily 
removed when not in use. 
Dries clothes quickly and handily. Gives you 
150 feet of line, alt within reach from one position. 
Complete information in our folder H will be 
sent to you upon request. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
53 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 











No excerpt could begin to convey a 
conception of the glories of this little 
book. — Boston Transcript. 
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BEATITUDES 


By RUSTICUS 


Genial, twinkling essays on the blessings 
of country life. Filled with whimsical wit 
and philosophy. A gift sure to be 
appreciated by a delightful hostess or any- 

one who enjoys a country home. 


Charmingly illustrated. $1.50 


The Atlantic Monthly Book Shop 
8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
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' to print three colors in one op- 
eration. Oberkampf’s permanent 
green, incidentally, is very import- 
ant for the dating of chintzes. In 
prints made before 1809, green is 
produced by penciling indigo blue 
by hand over yellow. Such green 
is usually blurred in outline, im- 
perfect. A perfect homogeneous 
| green proves that a chintz has been 
made later than the year 1800. 
The evolution of design in Eng- 
| land was quite different from that of 
| France. Though England adopted 
the style of Huet and produced 
figural compositions in his manner, 
but with an unmistakably British 
flavor, English designers were crea- 


tive in other directions. They 
took over the Eastern inheritance 
| of a flowering tree with birds 


(the kalamkari design of Chinese 
inspiration), and changed it from 
a flat, conventional Oriental design, 
into a realistic design of riotous 
roses, among which gay birds, 
usually parrots or pheasants, dis- 
port themselves. The progress in 
the technique of engraving per- 
mitted the rendering of flowers and 
foliage with elaborate shading, 
| and as early as the late eighteenth 
| century there developed in England 
the naturalistic floral designs that 
had their great expansion during 
the early Victorian period. The 
floral designs have remained the 
most popular type of design down 
to the present and, save for the in- 
troduction of different and stronger 
| color combinations, they have 
| scarcely changed. 

Another interesting development 
of textile printing took place in the 
country into which the pintados 
were first introduced from the 
Orient. Block-printed fabrics and 
large cotton hangings in which trees 
of life were painted in by hand, 
were made in Portugal from the 
early seventeenth century. In all 
these fabrics a crude but expressive 
polychrome, with red, blue, and 
deep purple predominant, was em- 
ployed. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Portuguese printers worked 
on lines similar to those of their 
colleagues in France, Switzerland, 
and Germany. Toward the end of 
the century the influence of English 
designs made itself felt, for since 
the time of Henry the Navigator, 
Portugal had been connected to 
England by political and commer- 
cial ties, strengthened perhaps by 
the English love of port. It was not 
surprising that the machine-print- 
ing industry of England saw in 
Portugal, with its old-fashioned 
block-printing cottage industry, a 
field for commercial endeavor. 
From about 1820 Portugal was 
flooded with gayly polychromed 
cotton prints with flower motifs 
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alternating with classic urns and 
similar motifs, generally on a 
bright background. These fabrics 
are known to-day in the market as 
Portuguese chintzes. In reality they 
Manchester cottons made in 
Portuguese taste. The real 
Portuguese chintzes of the period 
are quite different. They 
times inspired by English flower- 
and-pheasant prints; sometimes 
they reproduce in quaint woodcut 
the subtle copper-engraving of the 
toiles de Jouy. One of their charac- 
teristics is the introduction into 
the border designs of amusing small 
figures. The entire group is identi- 
fied by signatures on the borders 


are 


the 


are some- 


of certain prints which prove the | 


existence of a roval manufacture 
at Maruila. 

Technical progress was steady 
in the field of cotton-printing during 
the first half of the nineteenth 
century. From about 1830, the 
French industry, centred in Mul- 
house, and the English with Man- 
a centre, perfected the 
process so that by varying the 
depth of the etched lines, three 
shades of a single color could be 
printed with a single roller. Grad- 
ually the number of rollers was in- 
creased. The use of five rollers, for 
instance, made it possible to print 
in one operation black and three 
shades each of four colors; making 
a total of thirteen variations, which 
could be 
position of one color on another. 
By this method a rose could be 


chester as 





Courtesy of Carvalho Brothers 


A typical ‘Portuguese’ chintz — 
in reality, English, about 1830. 
This is one of the delightful, 
highly colored roller-printed fab- 
rics that were made in England 
for the Portuguese market toward 
1830. They interpreted the Medt- 
terranean spirit so well that they 
are generally supposed to be of 
Portuguese manufacture. Strange 
to say, they go perfectly well as 
bedspreads or window draperies 
in early-American interiors with 
cherry or maple furniture 
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heated with coal, oil, 
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should have Auto- 
matic HeatRegulation. 
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and 40 ways of saving 
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er Operation of the 
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ROOKWOOD 


TILES AND POTTERY 


In the use of tile it is well to be sure that the product used is enduring as well as 
artistic. If for a floor, it must wear; if for a bathroom, it should meet all the little 
intricate conditions of such a room without resorting to ruthless cutting and hap- 
hazard fitting. Color and surface textures are qualities which should not disintegrate 
with time. Rookwood’s service in meeting these conditions is never in 
Service must be paid for, but in the long run it is lasting results which really count. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Early American 
Reproductions 


HE illustration shows one of our 

many beautiful reproductions and is 
considered the best of its type by many 
collectors. Custom-built throughout, 
with hand-carved posts. Can be used 
in any part of the home. Dull rubbed 
satin finish in the Sheraton color. 


No. 5110 Chest 

Size: 44’ long, 22” deep, 43” 

high. 

Priced at $150.00, delivered to 

any part of the country. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Sent on re- 
ceipt of price or C. O. D. with $30.00 
deposit. Guaranteed as represented or 
money refunded. Send for our Port- 
folio B-7 of other Colonial Reproduc- 
tions. 
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rendered and modeled in the round 


| with the delicacy and accuracy of 
| water color. 


But just as the textile-printing 
reached the height of perfection 
a reaction set in. People felt the 
banality of a precise naturalism. 
In the field of textiles, as in other 
fields, William Morris preached 


| restraint of style, and put his 


preaching into practice by intro- 
ducing into his printed fabrics 
designs inspired by the plant 


| motifs of Gothic tapestries and 


| miniatures. 


The return to a com- 


| parative simplicity led to a revival 








of a technique that had seemed 
doomed to death — the old block- 
printing technique, so much more 
laborious, slow, and expensive than 
printing with copper rollers. People 


| discovered that the block-print, 
| with its irregularities and imper- 


fections had a human charm that 
the mechanically perfect roller- 
print lacked. Moreover, the block- 
print made possible larger repeats 
than the roller process, where the 
length of the repeat is limited by 
the circumference of the roller, 
which rarely exceeds eighteen inch- 
es. So instead of dying out, the 
block-print gradually revived. In 
the modern textile industry, it 
enjoys considerable popularity. It 
has even developed technically, 
until we have, not infrequently, 
fabrics employing from fifteen to 
nineteen shades, whereas the old 
fabrics hardly attempted more than 
the filling of an outline with a few 


| pleasant spots of color. 


Among the modern designers 
that have endeavored to infuse new 
life into the art of wood-block 


| printing, the personality of Mr. 


Harry Wearne is outstanding. Mr. 


Wearne was born and trained in 


England. He became designer of 
the famous Zuber works near 
Mulhouse, Alsace. Now he is work- 
ing in New York. Mr. Wearne is 
an eclectic in the best sense of the 
word. He has just interpreted the 
tree-of-life design in a giant pattern 
with a repeat four yards long. He 
has derived from a flower painting 
of Van Huysum in the National 


' Gallery at London, a flower design 
of exquisite charm and richness. 


He has brought to the present 


| charming souvenirs of old Vauxhall, 


_ in London, in a chintz that intro- 





duces in true eighteenth-century 


| style, the prominent personages 


who haunted the famous resort 
a hundred and fifty years ago — 


| they are all there, from Dr. Johnson 


to David Garrick and Betty, the 
fruit-girl. In response to the recent, 
romantic interest in ship-models, 
he fills a fabric with foaming waves, 
from which rise romantic castles, 
and on which toss Spanish galleons, 








Courtesy of Mr. Harry Wearne 
Block-printed Chinoiserie linen 
by Harry Wearne. A charming 
revival of eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish and French Chinoiserie dec- 
oration, intermingled with typical 
rocaille motifs, this design offers 
great possibilities to the modern 
decorator 


their sails swelling in the wind. All 
these designs are executed in block- 
printing. Technically, they are the 
most elaborate and skillful block- 
printed designs that have ever been 
worked out. In one of Mr. Wearne’s 
prints a hundred and forty-nine 
blocks and nineteen different colors 
are used. 

Modern textile printing some- 
times takes its inspiration from 
most unexpected sources. We have 
charming block-prints that are 
simply a translation into print 
of English Jacobean crewel-stitch 
embroideries. We have printed 
silks, of a color intensity impossible 
to the cotton or linen of the past, 
which interpret into modernity 
the motifs of Persian miniatures, 
Turkish brocades of the sixteenth 
century, and Persian figural weaves 
or Turkish tiles. Excellent repro- 
ductions of most of the types of old 
chintzes described in this article 
are on the market, but side by side 
with them are purely modern 
patterns. Gifted modern designers, 
like the designers of the past, 
transform old motifs into designs 
that are new and of the period. 
Sometimes the old motifs are batik 
designs from the East, used by 
Dutch or English designers for 
print designs almost startlingly 
modern in character. Sometimes 
the tree of life is revived —an 
undulated stem with bold futuristic 
flowers. Sometimes the conception 
is less derivative — the sky-line of 
New York (could it have been 
inspired by the prints of the 
celestial Jerusalem?), or an almost 
naively simple pattern of tulip 
shrubs, spotted stiff and bright on 
a deep-blue ground. 

The modern home-maker inter- 
ested in printed textiles has 4 
bewildering assortment from which 
to choose. In selecting chintzes, 
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Courtesy of J. H. Thorp 


‘Spanish Galleons in the Seven 
Seas,’ by Harry Wearne. This 
fabric is a new departure. It is 
not inspired by any model of the 
past. It is an expression of the 
love of adventure that stirs in the 
heart of many a business man 


there is the ever-present question, 
shall they be old or new? There 
are many old chintzes on the mar- 
ket. Sometimes it is possible to 
find sufficient of an old fabric — 
a toile de Jouy, or a late eighteenth- 
century polychromed floral chintz 
—for curtains and spread in a 
bedroom, or for curtains and 
upholstery. Such large quantities 
of an old fabric are, of course, very 
costly. It is an easier matter to 
find an old spread, or enough pieces 
of chintz to cover a pair of chair- 
bottoms, or perhaps a quilted 
peasant petticoat of Provence, with 
quaint floral sprays in gay poly- 
chrome on a deep bottle-green or 
mustard-yellow background to be 
used, quilting and all, for an arm- 
chair or a sofa. Most of us must 
perforce, however, be contented 
with modern chintz. And we are 
not greatly the losers thereby, for 
there are many modern chintzes 
as beautiful as any made in the 
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past, with prices within reach of all. 

Let me say here that by chintz 
I do not mean a glazed fabric. Nor 
do I necessarily mean a floral 
print. Chintz is, as I have said, 
simply a variant of the Indian word 
‘chint,’ meaning polychromed, or 
of variegated color. The same 
meaning survives in the language 
of the modern textile trade, where 
one speaks of the ‘chintz’ effect 
of a floral brocade, meaning simply 
the polychromed effect. 

Chintzes, like other patterned 
fabrics, must be used with discre- 
tion. Too many patterns or too 
much of one pattern in a single 
room will prove restless and annoy- 
ing. Plain white, ivory tinted, or 
plain gray, walls are not, however, 
a necessary concomitant of chintzes. 
Very gay polychrome or large, 
splashy patterns may demand 
subdued walls. On the other hand, 
most charming contrasts can be 
got by the discreet use of color. 
A toile de Jouy in red on white is 
charming in contrast with walls of 
a delicate Nile-green. Each color 
gives life to the other. A floral 
chintz on black ground can be 
effectively combined with yellow. 
A polychromed tree-of-life design 
with bold flowers can be used with 
any of a number of pastel shades. 

The possibilities are all but 
infinite. Here, as in other fields 
of decoration, the right fabric is 
a matter for study. Perhaps your 
room or your mood will demand the 
calm hugeness of an Oriental 
design. Perhaps the frozen sweet- 
ness of the Empire chintzes just 
fit. Perhaps you need the airy 
grace of the earlier toiles de Jouy, 
or the bright placidity of Victorian 
roses. All of them are obtainable 
in modern versions, in linen for 
weight and durability, in cotton for 
cheapness and limpidity of color. 





























































Garden’s planted . . . shrubs all out... 
now is the time for you to accent the 
beauty of your grounds with Hartmann- 
Sanders garden craftsmanship. The very 
objects you’ve admired on others’ prem- 
ises! Why not on yours? 


We are America’s largest producers of 
quality garden ip e I diat 
shipment. Low f. o. b. factory prices. 
Order from this ad, or send 30c for Cata- 
log M-34. Address Hartmann-Sanders 
Co., 2187 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(Eastern office and showrooms, 6 E. 39th 
St., New York City.) 


HARTMANN - SANDERS 







































Dignity is expressed in the 
lines of such charming 
brackets as this in the 
Novelty All Copper Line. 

















Outdoor lighting 
by master craftsmen 


HEREVER one seeks to make the 

home more beautiful, a pleasanter place 
to be and more inviting to friends — outdoor 
lighting of the better grade is used. 


And now good taste gratefully accepts the 
dignity and charm of Novelty Lanterns, both 
expressive of the owner’s personality and in 
harmony with present day architectural 
achievements. 











Made of all copper in an infinite variety of 
designs by real old-fashioned craftsmen, 
Novelty Lanterns are made to endure. They 
grow more charming with time, for age adds 
naturalistic artistry to the beauty of copper. 


Send for folder, ‘Light Outdoors.” 
It contains helpful, authoritative sug- 
gestions. It is free. Just address 
Dept. D. 


NOVELTY LAMP & SHADE COMPANY 
2485 East 22nd Street Dept. D 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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anew cage entirely 


f Pyralin 


A= 





In Your 


~ Summer Home- 


He’s a cheery companion 
on the sunny porch and a 
beautiful cage of Pyralin 
adds a touch of color charm 
to your country house or 
seaside cottage. 

Pyralin is smooth, hard, 
sanitary and the colors last. 
In various combinations of 
green, amber, pink, light 
blue, orange or black and 
































































































IN THE GARDEN 


| MONTH sy MONTH 
| 
| 
| 


In the Flower Garden 

P 1. Cultivate often 
if the weather is dry 
and no water is avail- 
able. Mulch the bed 
with a light layer of 
old manure or lawn 





clippings. 
2. Plant perennial seeds for next 


year. 

3. Order bulbs and evergreens. 

4. Cut the leaves of tulips in the 
garden when they become dry and 
brown. 

5. Cut larkspur to the ground 
after blooming. If signs of blight 
or mildew appear, burn the stalks 
and leaves. Powder the ground with 
lime. Feed with bonemeal or fer- 
tilizer. If badly infested with fun- 


Dig the hole; fill with water; let this 
drain away; then set the plant in 
place. 

17. Make notes on succession of 
bloom and habits of phlox in the 
garden and the local gardens from 
now through September. Keep 
phlox from going to seed. If seed 
forms, pick off the heads. 

18. Try salmon clarkia and ach- 
illea Pearl for cutting combina- 
tion. 

It is better to soak plants once a 
week than to sprinkle every night. 


The Orchard, Lawn, and 
Shrubbery 


1. Prune early-flow- 







“7 ering shrubs after flow- 

















white. We will be pleased Sagat: Ro 
to send our folder in gus, cut down and remove whole yess ering. 
colors. plant and sprinkle lime over the 2. Prune rambler f 
Hendryx Cages with Floor Stands to Match ground after removing some of the roses after flowering. ‘ 
Are Made in Several Hundred Designs top soil. Cut all flowering canes to the ' 
oo a6 us Par orr i 6. Keep dahlias well watered. ground, leaving not over 4 to 5 ‘ 
ND RY BIRD Keep window boxes watered daily. canes to the plant. New canes to! P 
CAGES 7. Water Japanese iris during bear next year’s flowers will soon f 
Since 1669 blooming season. Divide and re- come forth. Give top-dressing of $ 
The Andrew B. Hendryx Co. New Haven, Conn. plant iris after blooming. Do not _ well-rotted manure and water well. $ 
cut off iris leaves, even if they turn Ramblers which are grown over P 
ae _ ee brown. Use some low plant, such _ pergolas for foliage and shade may 
as Viola cornuta in front to tide _ be pruned less. 7 
them over this period. 3. Evergreens may be _ trans- f 
WILSON’S ‘SO, K.”” : Keep Viola ae — ; sting = a ball of a 
and sweet peas picked and do not — earth and where daily watering 1s 
OME PLANT SPRAY allow to seed. If viola plants are possible. Do not water in the sun. 
~ nenr-eeapeNC | ly and unsightly, cut back . Keep weeds and grass from 
oN For your Flower and Vegetable | stragely ee. ae ee 4 P 8 
garden, Evergreens, etc. For Box | pe S839 and wet blonm. in the samuel. aeetpgianted Gres and . 
Mite, Rose Bugs, Lace Fly, Spruce | fall. This also applies to rank-grow- shrubs the first year. Even the 
Gall, Red Spider, Aphis, Thrip and | ing forget-me-nots. roughest plants will do better for 
other insects. Recommended by | 9. Keep Shasta daisy buds _ care. 
=z the Officers of the Garden Club of | pinched out until July 4 to make 5. Prepare new strawberry beds. 
America. Write for circular. bushy plants. 6. Prune raspberries after they k 
| 10. Do not plant gladioli bulbs _ have finished bearing by cutting the fr 
For Sale by All Dealers awit, | after July 4. bearing canes to the ground. m 
1 Gallon Can........... $ 3.00 | 11. Top-dress rose beds with 7. Early apples will be maturing a 
1 Five-Gallon Can.. 10.00 i liquid manure. by the last of July. The following ri 
Spetnghald, New Sesmny 12. Spray hollyhock, larkspur, are good early apples: Early Har- al 
| phlox, and aconite weekly with vest, Yellow Transparent, Summer di 
ee we Pyrox or Bordeaux mixture for fun- | Pearmain, Sweet Bough, Tetofsky, 
gus disease. Red Astrachan, Summer Rose. Ww 
Away With Cesspools! Where Aten Systems are installed 13. Train a few hardy asters on 8. Fruit trees may be budded in fic 
Secure all the sanitary comforts ae ee stakes to = - the front of the ate July. sit 
of a city building by installing an garden to fill in voids left by lark- ——— th 
ATEN SEWAGE Po spur. " _ i a8 cao in the — — dry . $0 
a 14. Spray hardy asters and other _im hot weather are not deeply enoug ar 
DISPOSAL SYSTEM plants with Black Leaf No. 40, if prepared. 
ee tee teoeee plant aphids appear. ane 
Allows free and continuous use of wash 15. Move annual plants into the In the Vegetable Garden 
tubs, showers, ete. ‘The septle tanks are garden from the vegetable rows or 1. Plant Brussels ( 
Adapts Itself for future extensions to other the cutting garden to fill voids left ‘ sprouts, beets, carrots, N 
her wae Sout erie. Tee | by bulbs, or sow Shirley poppy celery, string beans, corn, 
State Board of Jeealth requirements. | seeds. These should be mixed cucumber, cabbage, cauli- ‘ 
rl  —— e with sand before sowing in order to flower, kohlrabi, kale, ru- ar 
gpg see ng nce: a distribute them evenly, for they are tabaga, turnip. In plant- m: 
very fine. ing seeds cover three sic 
spine =: updo Mr. Morgan's Residence, Wheatley Hills, L. 1. 16. Lift annual plants with balls > times ” deep ” usual « 
= of earth not to disturb the roots. and firm the soil on top. Use early ta 






































maturing varieties to get crops be- 
fore frost. 

2. Cultivate the soil in the vege- 
table garden frequently in dry 
weather. Cultivate cauliflower of- 
ten to make it head. 

3. Keep beans picked off. 

4. Keep the runners removed 
from the strawberry beds. 

5. Sow cover crops such as rye, 
clover, and so forth, in waste land 
and orchards. 

6. When early peas are over, 
mow off the vines and plant celery. 

7. Plan ahead with jars and cans 
so the fruit and vegetables will not 
be wasted. 


In the Greenhouse and Frames 


iPrtant 
stock, calen- 


@) dula, and so 
forth for winter 
bloom in the 





house. 

2. Sow perennials and biennials 
for next year’s bloom in the frames. 
Sow pansy, English daisy, forget- 
me-not, columbine, pinks, foxglove, 
sweet-william, pyrethrum, larkspur, 
hollyhock, and so forth. Sow in 
frame in shelter from the sun. Use 
sifted compost soil. Transplant 
seedlings or thin out when the 
second set of leaves appears. 

3. Sow cucumber, tomato, New 
Zealand spinach, parsley, and so 
forth in the greenhouse to force 
next winter. 


Watering 

Water thor- 
oughly in the 
evening and loosen 
the soil in the 
morning. This 
keeps the water which is in the soil 
from evaporating by forming a 
mulch which breaks the capillary 
action of the moisture. This stir- 
ting the soil is called cultivation, 
and takes the place of watering in 
dry areas where water is scarce. 

In dry periods it is better not to 
water at all than to water super- 
ficially. Sprinkling on the surface 
simply breaks the dry mulch of soil 
thus allowing the water still in the 
soil to evaporate without supplying 
any appreciable amount of water. 





Window Boxes 

( Window boxes may 
“ still be planted for imme- 

diate effect with bedding 

plants from the florist or 
annuals from the seed beds. They 
may be used at windows, hung in- 
side or outside the room on screened 
Or open porches on the top of the 
tailing or set on the floor. In many 
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European countries, notably in 
Spain, pots are hung outside win- 
dows and on walls instead of boxes. 
They are often hung from iron rail- 
ings of balconies by means of 

iron rings which any black- a 
smith couldmake for us here. 

Window boxes or hanging plants 
of any sort should have the sun for 
a part of the day. If they are to be 
exposed to strong winds or dust, 
plants should be chosen which will 
endure these conditions, such as 
iceplant, geranium, African daisy, 
marigold, alyssum, and so forth. 
If they are to be shaded by an awn- 
ing, they should be such varieties as 
will stand shade, such as begonia, 
Viola cornuta, cocoa palm, ferns, 
vinca, and so forth. 

There are several good metal 
boxes on the market and some have 
provision for drainage. Wood is also 
used. They should be at least 6” 
deep, — 12”’ to 18” or more is even 
better, — and 6-12” wide or more. 

Use good garden loam with 2-3” 
rough stuff, such as chopped fibrous 
roots or old turf laid above broken 
bits of pot for drainage (unless a 
drainage system is provided in the 
box). Mix in 4 quarts of sheep 
manure to a cubic yard of soil. A 
good soil for window boxes may also 
be made as follows: 2 parts garden 
loam, 1 part well-rotted leaf mould, 
1 part sand. Add 1 peck of well- 
rotted stable manure to 2 bushels 
soil. 

Plant at night or in early morn- 
ing before the sun is high and put 
the plants near enough together so 
the foliage of one plant does not 
quite touch the foliage of another. 
Leave the soil surface 1’’ below the 
top of the that they 
may be more easily watered. Plant 
firmly. 

Water when necessary and never 
allow to become bone dry. Keep 
dead leaves picked off and plants 
sprayed if insect or blight appears. 
Spray Black Leaf No. 40 for aphis 
(small green or black insects). 
Spray with clean water after an 
hour or so. 

For sun: — 

Geranium 

Nasturtium 

Calendula 

French Marigold 

Lobelia 

Petunia 

Verbena 

Paris Daisy 

German Ivy 
For shade: — 

English Ivy 

Viola cornuta 

Begonia 

Ferns 

Wandering Jew 

Narrow-leaved Dracena 

Vinca minor 


box so 


9! 
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= The nailheads at the cor- hand forged 
=f mers are really screw b 4 

| Mate fo re roduce’ at «Golonial 
— and-forged nails. h A ; 

El oar alt ans Wr. be eae, hardware. 
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lime W Irving Forge. inc| 


ture or may be 
eparately. 





The W. Irving 


Hold-Back No. 408 


Write us or visit our showrooms 


(425 Madison Avenue, New York City}, 








TRADE MARK 


How many houses are ‘‘made’’ by 

their fixtures! This is particularly 
true of the Colonial style. The house 
may have Colonial lines, but it needs 
HAND-FORGED HARDWARE to create 
the true atmosphere. The addition of 
Shutter Hold-Backs alone will make a 
surprising difference. Wouldn’t you 
like a catalog? 





The W. Irving Thumb 
Latch No. 142 
Can be supplied 
with YALE lock 


Lighting Fixtures, Lanterns, 
Shoe Scrapers, Fireplace Sets 





Forges 
326-328 East 38th Street 




































In planning a 
Wrought Iron Fence 
or Gate you will want 
our Design Book “‘C” 
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HE wisdom of building a permanent Stewart- 
Afco Tennis Court Enclosure or Backstop is a 
source of continual gratification, and the cost is 
lowest in the end. The Chain Link mesh design 
is both most durable and of distinctive beauty. 
The sturdy pipe framework will not sag out of 
line, nor allow the wire to become loose and 
baggy. Let us demonstrate how excellent a 
Tennis Enclosure our experience can build, 
for a really modest outlay. 


Tell us what you are planning — or 
Jet us send our illustrated Catalog. 


THE STEWART 
IRON WORKS Co., 
(Incorporated) 
219 Stewart Block, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


AMERICAN FENCE 
CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 
128 West 34th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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We shall be glad to send you an illus- Ma = ’ 


trated booklet which fully explains 
the modern idea in house heating. 


Many real estate operators have adopted 
Capitol Boilers and United States Radi- 
ators as standard equipment in their 
community building plans. 





This is good business for the operators 
because a Capitol installation will make 
any residence more saleable. 


It is a splendid thing for the prospective 
home owners because the important 
matter of heating is definitely settled on 
a basis of quality equipment. 


The home with a Capitol will always 
be a preferred home. Any heating con- 
tractor or architect will gladly confirm 
this statement. 


Soe ee 








UNITED STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 


General Offices, Detroit. Michigan 








sa . a mieiaadi rane " —— AND SALES OFFICES } 
ston ~ Springfield, Mass. ~ Portland, Me. ~ Providence, R. I. ~ Troy, N. Y. ~ *New York ~ Brooklyn ~ ison, N. J. ~ Philadelphia ~ i ~* 

*Pittsburgh ~ Cleveland ~ New Haven ~ Columbus ~ Cincinnati ~ Detroit ~ Chicago (No: Side) ~ Chicago (So Side) bs Meh mpry a an oe Louisville St 
Paul ~St. Louis~ Kansas City ~ Des Moines ~ Omaha ~ Denver ~ Seattle ~ Portland, Ore. *Warehouse stocks carried at all points except those indicated by star. 
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Look for the 

CIRCLE A 
trade-mark on 
the burlap back 























WHY A GRAY JASPE FLOOR WAS CHOSEN 
FOR ‘THIS COZY UPSTAIRS SUITE 


ee ties decoration 1s puzzling 
when several rooms are arranged so 
that they appear almost as one. A skil- 
ful touch of color, however, will lift 
such a group of rooms to easily accom- 
plished beauty, preserving the individ- 
uality of each room, yet blending all 
in pleasing harmony. 

In planning the upstairs suite you see 
in this picture, the decorator has deftly 
employed this color touch of unity to 
the largest single area in these rooms— 
the floor. She knew that everything in 
each room would be seen in relation to 
the floor. So she happily selected an 
Armstrong’s Jaspé Linoleum in warm 
yet neutral gray as the color foundation 
on which the entire decoration is built. 

The soft, two-toned ef- 
fect of this polished Jaspé 
floor serves to bind the 
rooms together in colorful 
harmony. But the decora- 
tive beauty of Jaspé lino- 
leum does not end here. 
Such a floor emphasizes 
the quaint charm of the 
hooked and braided rugs. 
It makes the furniture 
look brighter, smarter, too. 
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It brings a restful coziness to the whole 
tastefully planned suite. 

If you are planning to decorate a 
single room or a group of rooms such as 
this, start to build your color scheme 
upon a well-chosen, well-laid floor of 
modern linoleum. At once your most 
vexing problem, the color and condition 
of your floor, becomes a real help and a 
source of inspiration. 

There are many correctly designed 
patterns of Armstrong’s Linoleum to 
choose from—two-toned Jaspés, Hand- 
craft tile designs, natural marble effects, 
Dutch tiles, and colorful all-over pat- 
terns. You can see them all at any good 
furniture or department store the next 
time you are shopping. Any floor you 
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select should be permanently cemented 
in place (not tacked) over builders’ 
heavy deadening felt. Laid this way, 
your linoleum floor presents a smooth, 
one-piece surface that never needs re- 
finishing. An occasional waxing and a 
daily dusting keep it gleaming for a 
lifetime of service. 

Mrs. Hazel Dell Brown, in charge of 
our Bureau of Interior Decoration, will 
gladly work with you in planning smart- 
ly correct color schemes for any interiors 
you may be redecorating. This service is 
free. We shall also be glad to send you 


Agnes Foster Wright’s new book, 


“Floors, Furniture, and Color,” filled 
with decorative ideas, based on Mrs. 
Wright’s personal experi- 
ence as a New York deco- 
rator and an authority on 
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home decoration. This 
 oseigges and inspirational 
book for home-planners 
will be sent to anyone in 
the United States for 25 
cents. Armstrong Cork 
Company, Linoleum Divi- 
sion, 880 President Ave., 














Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum forcvery floorin thehouse 
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CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; CRANE QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS _ 





Dignity and comfort are blended as easily and 
effectively in the modern bathroom as in any 
skillfully arranged living room or library. 


In the simple Crane bathroom shown above, 
the walls are of paneled plaster in a soft ivory 
tint. The floor is laid in mosaic tile of warm 
tanand blue. The Tarnia bath of cream-white 
enamel on iron is set in waterproof plaster, 
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with inlaid borders of the same tiles as the 
floor. The Nova lavatory of twice-fired vit- 
reous china, like the Tarnia bath, is supplied 
in three convenient sizes to fit various spaces. 


Crane plumbing and heating fixtures are sold 
by responsible contractors everywhere in a 
wide range of styles and prices. Write for our 
booklet, “The New Art of Fine Bathrooms.” 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-eight Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON 

C® CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 


Fixtures priced for modest homes; others for 
luxurious houses, apartments and hotels 
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